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BEFORE THE STORY. 

BOULOGNE=SUR-MER — THE DUEL. 
| 

[Ts doctors could do no more for the Dow- 


FIRST SCENE. 


ager Lady Berrick. 

When the medical advisers of the lady, 
who has reached seventy years of age, recom- 
mend the mild climate of the South of France, 
they mean in plain language that they have ar- 
rived at the end of their resources. Her lady- 
ship gave the mild climate a fair trial, and then 
decided (as she herself expressed it) to “ die at 
home.” Traveling slowly, she had reached 
Paris at the date when I last heard of her. It 
was then the beginning of November. A week 
later, I met with her nephew, Lewis Romayne, 
at the club. 

* What brings you to London at this time of 
year ?” I asked. 

“The fatality that pursues me,” he an- 
swered, grimly. ‘Iam one of the unluckiest 
men living!” 

He was thirty years old; he was not mar- 
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ried ; he was the enviable possessor of the fine 
old country seat, called Vange Abbey ; he had 
no poor relations, and he was one of the hand- 
somest men in England. When I add that I | 
am, myself, a retired army officer, with a 
wretched income, a disagre@able wife, four | 
ugly children, and a burden of fifty years on | 
my back, no one will be surprised to hear that | 
I answered Romayne, with bitter sincerity, in 

these words : 

“Tf wish to heaven I could change places 
with you!” 

“T wish to heaven you could!” he burst 
out, with equal sincerity, on his side. ‘“ Read 
that.” 

He handed me a letter addressed to him by 
the traveling medical attendant of Lady Ber- 
rick. After resting in Paris, the patient had 





continued her homeward journey as far as | horror of the Channel passage ; I had looked | traveling alone. 


3oulogne. 

liable to sudden fits of caprice. An insur- | 
mountable horror of the Channel passage had | 
got possession of her ; she positively refused | 
to be taken on board the steamboat. In this 
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difficulty, the lady who occupied the post of 
her ‘companion ” had ventured on a sugges- 
tion. Would Lady Berrick consent to make 
the Channel passage, if her nephew came to 
Boulogne expressly to accompany her on the 
voyage? The reply had been so immediately 
favorable that the doctor lost no time in 
communicating with Mr. Lewis Romayne, This 
was the substance of the letter. 

It was needless to ask any more questions. 
Romayne was plainly on his way to Boulogne. 


| I gave him some useful information. 


“Try the oysters,” I said, “at the restau- 
rant on the pier.” 

He never even thanked me. 
ing entirely of himself. 

“Just look at my position,” he said. “I 
detest Boulogne ; [ cordially share my aunt’s 


He was think- 


in the country among my books; and what 
happens to me? Iam brought to London in 
the season of fogs, to travel by the tidal train 
at seven to-morrow morning—and all for a 
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; woman with whom I have no sympathies 
in common. If I am not an unlucky man, 
who is ?” 

He spoke in a tone of vehement irritation 
which seemed to me, under the circumstances, 
| to be simply absurd. But my nervous system 

is not the irritable system—sorely tried by 

| night study and strong tea—of my friend- 
Romayne. “It’s only a matter of two days,” 
I remarked, by way of reconciling him to hig 
situation. 

“ How do I know that?” he retorted. “In 
| two days the weather may be stormy. In two 
| days she may be too ill to be moved. Unfor- 
| tunately, I am her heir; and I am told I must 
submit to any whim that seizes her. I’m rich 
enough already; I don’t want her money. 
Besides, I dislike all traveling—and especially 
You are an idle man. If 





In her suffering condition, she was | forward to some months of happy retirement | you were a good friend, you would offer to go 


| with me.”’ He added, with the delicacy which 
+ was one of the redeeming points in his way- 
| ward character, ‘‘ Of course, as my guest.” 

, (Continued on page 102.) 
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THE REPUBLICAN HANDICAP. 


N some recent comments on the drift of 
| the present political canvass and: the 
uncertain issue of the contest, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that each of the con- 
peting parties has some heavy weights to 
throw off, if it would make sure of the prize. 
Since only one of the parties can win the 
prize, and since they now seem, in sports- 
miuns phrase, to be running ‘*‘ neck and 
neck,” it has occurred to us that it might 
be instructive to review very briefly the 
nature and shape of the weights with which 
they are each handicapped in the race set 
before them. 

We are the more encouraged to make this 
review because we discover that it is begin- 
ning to dawn on the senses of even the 
partisan press that, as the New York Times 
phrases it, ‘‘the considerations at present 
involved in our politics are somewhat 


mixed and affect different minds difter- | 


ently,” insomuch that ‘‘ waverers and 
doubters’ are not found merely among the 
‘* thoughtless and the sordid,” but are per- 
haps most numerous ‘‘among men who 
think,” and who think with candor and 


carnestness, as becomes those who address | 
| laws, as at present upheld and adminis- 


themselves to a difficult question of duty. 
As first in position and first in the order 
of a triumphant career, covering the last 
twenty years, we naturally begin with the 
Republican Party. ‘‘ Pointing,” as it does, 
‘with pride” to a long array of splendid 
achievements in our civil and military 


history, it is also called, by the length of | 


its ‘‘record,’’ to confront the manifold sins 
of omission and of commission which have 
dimmed the lustre of its name, and which 
nearly threatened it with eclipse at the last 
Presidential election. This waning prestige, 
in itself a source of weakness, was com- 
plicated at that epoch with charges against 
the integrity and fairness of the ‘‘ electoral 
count”’ by which the party secured a new 
lease of power, and these charges, in turn, 
have added to the other historical burdens 
which are to be borne in the present con- 
test. So eminent a man as the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams has assigned this 
**scandal ”’ as his sole reason for opposing 
the candidature of General Garfield, not- 
withstanding the contemporaneous scan- 
dal of the ‘‘ cipher telegrame,’’ which has 
weakened its moral effect in the eyes of 
most people. 

But much the gravest obstacle to the 
Republican Party’s success in the pending 
Presidential contest is the sectional battle- 
flag which it has waved in the fore-front of 
its legions. The nation longs for reconcilia- 
tion between the late belligerent sections 
of a reunited country, and, without shutting 
its eyes to the alleged plague-spots which 
still rest on the South, it sees clearly 
enough that they will be aggravated rather 
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learn that Mr. Conkling was merely speak- 
ing from the brief prepared by these man- 
agers for the use of the Republican Press 
and the Republican hustings throughout 
the whole land. His doctrine is already 
‘*fathered” by the party as now led and 
now directed. 

The exploded doctrine of Protection is 
another weight that hangs on the flanks of 
the Republicans. It does not hang as 


| heavily as it might, because the Democrats 
| in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and else- 


where dispute with Republicans their ex- 
clusive right to play the part of Issachar, 
crouching between his burdens. But the 
drift of opinion in the two parties is clear. 
The Republicans, as a party, cling to 
‘*protection for protection’s sake.” The 
Democrats, as a party, tend to such a re- 
vision of the tariff ‘‘as shall make it purely 
and solely a tariff for revenue.’* On amotion 


- | couched in these terms, introduced in the 


House of Representatives on the Ist of De- 


| cember, 1877, and instructing the Commit- 


tee on Ways and Means to undertake such 
a revision, the vote stood: yeas, 67; nays, 
76. Of the 67 yeas, 60 were Democrats 
and only 7 Republicans. Of the 76 nays, 
54 were Republicans and only 12 were 
Democrats. 

In the matter of the currency issue, it is 
a great hindrance to the Republican cause 


| that its managers should wish to profit by 


their weakness as well as their strength. 
As the begetters and foster-parents of the 
greenback, the Republicans are weak. As 
the authors and patrons of specie resump- 
tion, they are comparatively strong. But 
nearly the whole of Chapter XVII. in the 
‘Republican Campaign Text-book,” the 
official manual of the party in its present 
canvass, is devoted to the glorification of 
the greenback; and the Republican Party 
is commended to popular favor as its 
‘*Father, Friend and Guardian,” while the 
Democrats are held up to public oppro- 
brium as its bitterand relentless ‘‘enemies.” 
Surely the political managers who play fast 
and loose in this wise are betraying the 
Republican cause in its stronghold. 

The partiality of the Federal election 


tered, afford a just ground of complaint 


‘against the Republican Party. Two wrongs 


do not make a right, and however indefensi- 
ble may have been the Democratic attitude 
on this question, there will remain in many 
minds a strong repulsion against the con- 
trol of elections by marshals selected from 
the Republican Party alone. If the conditions 
of things were reversed, this repugnance 
would be as strong in Republican as in 
Democratic bosoms. And even as it is, the 
Democrats are able to cite the language of | 
General Garfield himself against the justice ; 


of a law which ‘‘has been used, or is capa- } 
| counted for. 


ble of being used, to fill election precincts 
with men of one party, whose time may be 
employed at the public expense for party 
electioneering purposes.” 

The alleged preference of the Republican 
Party for a ‘‘ strong Federal Government” 
may weigh in some minds against the can- 
didature of General Garfield. It is well 
said by Judge Cooley, in his comments on 
the Constitution, that ‘‘ the gradual energiz- 
ing of Federal authority has been accom- 
plished quite as much by the course of 


| publie events as by the new amendments to 


the Constitution’; and it cannot be doubted 
that the Republican Party is mainly re- 


| sponsible for this ‘‘ gradual energizing ”’ of 


than healed by turning the wounds of war | 


into the running sores of politics. It would 
have been wise if the Republican leaders 


had accepted the nomination of General | 


Hancock by the Democrats as an end of 


strife on thescore of the rebellion, and as an | 


homage paid to Republican primacy in de- 
fending the Union and in reaping the legiti- 
mate fruits of the war under an amended 
Constitution. But, instead of moving for- 


ward to this high vantage ground, the man- | 


agers of the canvass have preferred to 
burrow in the mud and mire of the -dead 
past—evoking memories which are repul- 
sive to the people, and so disattecting them 
for the patient consideration of real and 
living defects in the social and political | 
system of the South. 
journals like the New York Evenin; Post | 
protests against ‘‘ the cold-blooded section- | 


alism ” of Mr. Conkling’s recent argument, | | 


as being ‘‘ill-judged, illogical and mali- 
cious,” and when an independent supporter | 
of General Garfield, such as the New York 
Nation, makes bold tosay that if the Repub- 


lican Party should “ father” Mr. Conkling’s | relation between science and theology—a 





the Federal prerogatives. But it seems to 
us that the course of the party in this di- 
rection, so far as it was dangerous, has 
been arrested by the constitutionally scru- 
puious administration of President Hayes. 

It is a great source of weakness to the 
managers of the Republican canvass that 
they have depended so much on simulated 
terrors and panic cries. The outcry raised 
against ‘‘rebel claims” is a case in point. 
This clamor has never affrighted the intelli- 
gent voter, and the folly of it has been en- 
hanced by the consideration. that it was 
liable to be silenced at any moment by a 
word from General Hancock. That word 
has come in the shape of a letter which 
puts an end to this species of propagand- 
ism; and, embarrassing though it be to 
change the line of battle in the presence of 
the enemy, it may be doubted whether the 
spiking of this gun by General Hancock 
would not prove advantageous to the Re- 
| publicans if it should’ drive them to the use 
| of genuine weapons. It would certainly be 


When Republican advantageous to the dignity and sincerity of 


American politics. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


army the subjects which have engaged 
the attention of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council in Philadelphia is that of the 


doctrine, ‘‘it will insure itself as deep and | | subject which has acquired special import- 
swift damnation as overtook tha Federal | ance from the assaults of latter-day Agnos- 
Party for sins much less grievous,” it is| tics upon the elemental statements of 


surely time to call a halt along the whole’ modern theology. 


line of the present Republican movement. 


The papers submitted 
| to the cuuncil were from some of the most 


We say ‘‘ the whole line of the movement ” | distinguished scholars of the Presbyterian 
as now directed by the managers of the | communion, and they were simply con- 


lican Campaign Text-Book” will there | searching iogie the truth, accepted by all 


Republican Party; for the reader who | 
turns to pages 170 and 171 of the * Repub- | 


clusive as to all the essential points in- 
volved. They only confirmed in their 








reverent minds, that there can never beany 
real confiict between religion and science— 
meaning by religion our knowledge of the 
Author and Ruler of the universe, and by 
science our knowledge of the laws of 
matter. There is as much possibility of a 
**conflict” between a granite ledge and the 
light of far-off Arcturus. A battle implies 
that the contestants stand near enough 
together so that their weapons can cross 
the intervening teriitory. In the relations 
between religion and science this cundition 
is wanting. Lord Rosse tells us that with 
his great telescope he looked into space a 
distance so tremendous that light, which 
travels at the rate of 200,000 miles in one 
second, would require 250,000,000 years to 
pass the stellar gulf. Science and religion 
are furtherapart than that. For they deal 
with different things, from different points 
of view, for different objects, in different 
ways. One deals with that which is appre- 
hended only by the senses; the other with 
that which is cognizable to that higher 
sight called Faith. One treats of phe- 
nomena which the physical eye can reach ; 
the other of phenomena detected only by 
the clarified vision of the soul. The re- 
ligionist and the mere ecientist may, in- 
deed, indulge in verbal controversy as to 
the superiority of sense and sight, but 
there can never te any excuse for real 
conflict. 

The fact should by this time be well un- 
derstood by the Church that the Darwin- 
Wallace theory of natural selection—the 
theory that all organic life has been evolved 
from lower forms—is entirely consistent 
with a great First Cause. The introduction 
of varieties through secondary causes does 
uot touch the question of ultimate origin. 
After Darwin and Huxley have evolved all 
they can, after they bave analyzed the 
whole struggle for existence and made a 
map of the survival of the fittest and re- 
duced all known and knowable biology toa 
diagram, they are still as much in the dark 
as ever. If they could demonstrate that 
the Anglo-Saxon came from an Asian, 
the Asian from an African, the African 
from an ape, the lemur from a kanga- 
roo, the kangaroo from a woodchuck, the 
woodchuck from a bull-frog, the tadpole 
from an oyster, and the oyster from a trilo- 
bite, the problem is still just as far from 
solution as ever. For the tranquil trilobite 
leans against a silurian bullrush and defies 
the evolutionists. He laughs at the search 
for his ancestors. He declines to be de- 
duced from anything. The primordial germ— 
that is the Sphinx that sits upon thesandsof 
eternity early and late, and Science has no 
C£dipus for that. It is the essential miracle 
which nothing short of the proof of spon- 
| taneous generation can solve, and even then 
the marvelous matrix would have to be ac- 
The microscopist has no lens 
that will reach this germ, the chemist no 
retort that wiil resolveit. Theoutreaching 
fingers of infallible law are around it and be- 
fore it; behind it is an unfathomable shadow 
where the eye of faith sees the outlines of a 
Creator. Astronomy may yet succeed in 
proving that the solar system was once a 
globe of incandescent gas, and that the 
planets resulted from secondary spheres of 
fire flung off from its periphery and con- 
densed through millions of years of cool- 
ing, and, perhaps, compel the inference 
that the whole universe of systems had a 
similar centrifugal development; but evo- 
lution is not origin, and still the question 
arises again, ‘‘ Where did the primary globe 
of gas come from, and what started it in 
motion ?” 

Science cannot answer this question. 
With the cause of causes Science is modest 
enough not to deal. Scientific men specu- 
late for the purpose of bringing the ima- 
gination to the aid of reason, but they should 


-never dogmatize beyond their eyes, and 


never put their foot into the realm of the 
infinite. That is the province of Faith. It 
is time that intelligent men ceased to 
cherish puerile fears about the permanence 
of everlasting pillars. Of two things we 
may be certain, that no scientific apparatus 
can take cognizance of the infinite, and 
that God has never written anything that 
contradicts the records of creation in field 
and sky and sea, and in the marvelous life 
of man. 


THE RECORD OF REPUDIATION. 


HERE are three States at present in 
which schemes of repudiating State 
obligations are being considered by the peo- 
ple. Arkansas has just voted upon the 
question of refusing to pay either interest 
or principal. of its debt; Virginia is the 
scene of a struggle between ‘‘ Adjusters and 
Debtpayers,” and Tennessee is involved in 
an unlimited number of lawsuits, in which 
its liability on railroad bonds is brought 
into question. _The record of State debts 
repudiated is not a flattering one certainly, 
and its influence is plainly in the direction 
of destroying both State and individual 
credit everywhere throughout the country. 
The list of repudiating States numbers 
twelve in all. 
Alabama, in 1876, repudiated two-thirds 
of its debt; amounting to $20,000,000, and 
cut down its interest on the remainder about 





one-half. No reasonable excuse has yet been 
made for this heroic action. In Arkan- 
sas the Legislature repudiated nearly 
$12,000,000 of bonds, issued principally on 
account of the construction of railroads. 
The plea for this was that the debt had been 
created by ‘‘alien adventurers.” The Su- 
preme Court of the State, in 1878, declared 
that certain bonds, of the State issued in 
1869 and 1870, and amounting to over 
$2,000,000, were invalid, owing to certain 
constitutional provisions not having been 
complied with when the debt was created. 
The * unrecognized debt” of the State, 
including unpaid interest, amounts to 
$19,Uuvv,000, and the creditors of the State 
have oftered to surrender four-fifths of their 
claims if the other fifth ehould be secured 
to them. The proposition was not accepted, 
and the amendment just voted upon by the 
people of the State was passed by the Le- 
gislature. It provided that no tax shall be 
levied, and no appropriation be made, to pay 
either interest or principal of nearly all the 
bonds outstanding. Itis gratifying to know 
that the people have rejected that repudi- 
ation proposition. 

Florida has sponged out $4,000,000 of its 
indebtedness, comprising a loan to the rail- 
roads of the State, by virtue of a decision 
of the State Supreme Court to the effect 
that it was not an obligation binding upon 
the State. Georgia, by an Act of the Legis- 
lature in 1877, repudiated $8,000,000 bonds 
issued on account of railroads, which, with 
accrued interest, makes an aggregate of 
nearly $12,000,UU0 lost to the creditors of 
that State. Louisiana has been prolific in 
repudiation schemes. In 1874 the debt was 
funded at 6U per cent., netting the State a 
profit of about $8,000,000. In addition, 
nearly $6,000,000 of bonds and overdue in- 
terest have been repudiated. A Constitu- 
tional Convention was held in June, 1879, 
at which it was proposed to declare the 
entire debt, with the exception of about 
$4,000,000, invalid. This proposition was 
defeated, but a resolution was adopted to 
scale the interest to three and four per cent. 
It cannot be denied, on the one hand, that 
Louisiana was made the victim of great 
frauds in connection with the contraction 
of its debt, nor, on the other hand, that it 
has violated in an inexcusable manner its 
pledged faith. Asan instance of the former, 
it has been shown that all the benefit re- 
ceived for $2,500,000 bonds issued by the 
State to one railroad was in the shape of a 
basket of champagne valued at thirty-two 
dollars, and two spades worth two dollars. 

Minnesota stands pre-eminently the worst 
among repudiating States. It received six 
million acres of land from the United States 
Government to aid the construction of rail- 
roads. It issued $2,275,000 bonds to the 
railroads, and, upon the default of the latter, 
bought them in under foreclosure and ac- 
quired title to their franchise and to one 
hundred and forty miles of completed road, 
as well as regaining its Congressional land 
grant. In 1860, by an Act adopted by the 
people, the entire issue of bonds was repu- 
diated, and every effort since that time to 
induce the State to recognize its obligations 
has been defeated. Mississippi, in 1842, 
repudiated its issue of $7,000,000 bonds, 
and no interest has been paid on it since 
1840. The courts have frequently declared 
the bonds valid, but the State has steadily 
refused to pay them. Missouri has refused 
to pay $3,000,000 bonds issued on account 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 

North Carolina enacted, in February, 1879, 
a funding law under which the debt was re- 
duced to forty, twenty-five, and fifteen per 
cent. of its face value, about $12,000,000 
being thus wiped out. There were also nearly 
$11,500,000 bonds entirely repudiated, and 
overdue interest amounting to nearly 
$20,000,000 more. South Carolina, in 1873, 
refunded its debt at fifty per cent. and made 
over $6,500,000 by the operation. About 
$6,000,000 in addition weré repudiated, part 
of the debt included in that amount being 
declared invalid by the courts. In 1878, the 
State Court of Claims declared $2,600,000 
of consolidated bonds invalid. 

Tennessee stands in the list of repudiat- 
ing States, as it has refused to pay interest 
on its debt since 1876. Its indebtedness is 
about $24,000,000, and several attempts 
have been made to repudiate a large por- 
tion of it. An Act was passed by the Legis- 
lature to fund the debt at fifty per cent., 
but it was defeated by a vote of the people, 
many who voted against it being in favor 
of open repudiation of nearly all the debt. 
Tennessee has less excuse for refusing to 
meet its obligations.than any of the other 
States. Its debt was, in the main, honestly 
contracted, and in nearly every case it re- 
ceived dollar for dollar to the full amount 
of the liabilities assumed. 

Virginia is now, and for two years past 
has been, the scene of a bitter fight for and 
against the maintaining of the State's 
honor. In March, 1879, a Bill was passed 
reducing the rate of interest on the debt 
from six per cent. to four per cent., while 
one-half of the overdue interest was repu- 
diated, the reduction amounting to nearly 
$2,000,000. During the present year a Bill 
was passed by the State Legislature to re- 
pudiate one-half of the debt, but this meas- 
ure was vetoed by the Governor and failed 
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to become a law. The people in the State 
are now divided upon the question of 
‘forcibly adjusting ” the debt, or, in other 
words, repudiating it. In this fight polli- 
tical lines have been lost sight of, and 
neither of the great political parties has 
any particular interest in the issue. 

This résu..é of State repudiation is quite 
sufficient to illustrate the fact that State 
honor is not always a safe guarantee of 
the payment of a State's obligations. The 
question whether a method should not be 
adopted for forcing States to pay their 
debts is one now being carefully consid- 
ered. As a step towards its solution, some 
of the States— notably New Hampshire and 
New York —have been enacting laws permit- 
ting their citizens to assign to them claims 
which they have against other States, for 
the purpose of enabling the States to bring 
suit thereon. The efficacy and wisdom of 
this method remain yet to be determined. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE King of France who marched his army 
up the hill merely to march them down 
again was never in a more ludicrous position 
than the allied fleet is at the present moment 
at Ragusa. When the Great Powers of Europe 
resolved to make a naval demonstration along 
the Albanian coast, and thus terrify Turkey 
into compliance with the articles of the Berlin 
Treaty, it was taken for granted that Turkey 
would at once yield. The Sultan is a weak, 
irresolute man, liable to be easily impressed 
and easily led; but in the present crisis he has 
proved that he is also very obstinate. He is also 
very strong in the weakness of the position of the 
Great Powers. The admirals in command of the 
fleet have orders not to land men, and it is more 
than suspected that the French admiral has 
orders not to commit any act of hostility. It is 
said that the President of the French Republic 
has no power to declare war, and that the 
Chambers alone candoso. The other admirals 
are more or less under strict orders from their 
home Governments, and England and Russia 
are probably the only Powers ready to take 
any open step of attack. The Albanians, on the 
other hand, are firm. They are a military 
people, inhabiting a mountainous country, 
where it would be almost impossible to attack 
them with any hope of success. They are re- 
solved to defend their little port of Dulcigno to 
the last, and the Montenegrins, to whom it 
was ceded by the Treaty of Berlin, are either 
unwilling or unable to advance upon it. Riza 
Pasha, the Turkish commander, is either in 
sympathy with the Albanians, or else assisting 
them, and they are aware that no pressure 
will be brought to bear upon them by the 
Porte. A detachment of Montenegrins might 
be taken on board the fleet and landed at Dul- 
cigno under protection of the guns of the men- 
of-war ; but such an act would probably be 
too aggressive for the present policy of the 
Great Powers. So it happens that after a great 
deal of bluster, the allied fleet has returned 
to Gravosa, the port of Ragusa, there to await 
further developments. Some talk has been rife 
as to a naval demonstration in the Bosphorus 
before Constantinople ; but it is extremely un- 
likely that any such foolish attempt will be 
made. The latest indications are that the 
Sultan may ultimately yield, if he cannot 
find some avenue of escape by dalliance and 
delay. 

The important position that Italy has taken 
in the naval demonstration has directed some 
attention to the maritime power of that coun- 
try. Since the days when Christopher Colum- 
bus had to seek Spanish aid in his enterprise, 
Italy has been almost a cipher upon the seas, 
but she has quietly made enormous strides, 
and her ironclad fleet is now one of the finest 
that sails the waters of the ocean. The Italians 
have not very much money to spend upon 
their fleet, but they are shrewd and know how 
to make a little go a long way. They saw 
that England and France were yearly increas- 
ing the power of their guns and the thickness 
of the armor-plating on their ships. Italy 
could not afford, with her small fleet and small 
revenue put aside for naval purposes, to keep 
pace with this advance. But she could build 
ships in advance of the time, and she conse- 
quently went to work and produced the 
famous Duilio and Dandolo, either of which 
could send the most powerful of the English 
or French ironclads to the bottom. Not con- 
tent with them, she has recently launched the 
Jtalia, @ monster ironclad of 14,000 tons, cov- 
ered throughout with armor of three feet 
in thickness; and a companion ship, to be 
called the ZLepanto, is on the stocks. These 
two ships are the most powerful men-of-war 
which have ever been constructed. 

The state of affairs in Ireland is most de- 
plorable. From the parts of the country 
where the agitators have been at work come 
daily accounts of agrarmn outrages of the 
most brutal description. Ruffianism is ram- 
pant, and the agents of the secret societies are 
traveling about inciting the people to murder 
and idleness. The murderers skulk behind 
hedges and fire on the unsuspecting victims as 
they pass by. The last and most cowardly 
murder was that of Lord Mountmurres, at 
Rusheen, in the County of Galway. His 
Lordship, who is of common stock with the 
French Montmorencies, was shot while return- 
ing from the neighboring town of Clonbur, 
where he had attended a meeting of magis- 
trates. The body was almost riddled with 
bullets. One bullet had penetrated the head, 
three were lodged in the neck and two others 
in the body. The cause of this outrage was of 
course a difficulty between landlord and 
tenant. Not only have these outrages alarmed 
the landlord class, but employers generally 
are becoming frightened, and the “ patriots,” 
as they most improperly call themselves, are 





driving from the Emerald Isle the very things 
which are most needed there—capital and 
enterprise. 

In France the new Ministry is quietly going 
to work to carry out the anti-religious decrees. 
Gambetta has gone to Switzerland, and Con- 
stans, the Minister of the Interior and Worship, 
under whose direction the expulsion is taking 

lace, has gone for a while to the country. He 

as resolved to leave to the Tribunal of Con- 
flicts, which meets in November, the question 
whether the expulsion of the Jesuits is alto- 
gether a matter pertaining to the Executive, or 
whether the courts can listen to appeals. The 
first Orders which will be broken up are those 
which, like the Passionist Fathers, are not re- 
cognized by the Vatican. Then it will be the 
turn of Orders composed for the most part ot 
foreigners. After that, all bodies not coming 
under either of these categories will be called 
upon to obey the law. 

The latest literary novelty in France is 
Alexander Dumas’s political pamphlet, entitled, 
‘Les Femmes qui votent et les femmes qui 
tuent,” or “The Women who Vote and the 
Women who Kill,” the latter being a reference 
to the numerous cases which have recently 
occurred in France. Paris is fast filling up 
again, and the fashionables are returning to 
town after the Summer season at the seaside or 
in the mountains. The races at Longchamps 
were well attended, and Henri Rochefort was 
a& prominent figure as he went round renew- 
ing his acquaintance with the various book- 
makers. Gounod has written a new opera 
which will shortly be produced. It is called 
‘‘La Tribut de Zamorra,” and is founded 
upon an incident during the Moorish occupa- 
tion of Spain. The libretto is said to be very 
good, but although there has been a private 
trial at the Grand Opera, where Gounod him- 
self sang and played, it is impossible to form 
any idea of the musical ability of the work. 








Ir looks as if the Republicans of Ohio have 
been counting too confidently on their ability 
to carry the State in next week’s election with- 
out any serious effort. The Democrats have 
been quietly but earnestly at work for some 
weeks past, and, so far as can be judged from 
surface indications, they are in better shape 
than their opponents for the final and decisive 
grapple. Should the Republicans lose the 
State, or carry it by only a meagre majority, 
General Garfield might as well abandon all 
hope of occupying the White House. 

a 





E1cut years ago, Senator Hendricks of In- 
diana, in a speech at a Democratic meeting, 
said: ‘General Butler is coming over here, 
and you must look out for your spoons.” The 
General has now “gone over” to Indiana and 
the Democrats, and is speaking from the same 

latform with Mr. Hendricks. Of course, the 
atter must have put his spoons in a safe place, 
but, as a contemporary suggests, the meeting 
of these distinguished gentlemen must afford to 
students of human nature a rare opportunity 
to observe the usefulness of self-control. 





RalLroap enterprise seems likely to invade 
Mexico in earnest. A company recently or- 
ganized in Boston proposes to build a road from 
the City of Mexico to El Paso, Texas, a distance 
of 1,200 miles, of which more than 200 miles 
have been surveyed, and a small portion from 
the City of Mexico graded. The intention of 
the projectors is to make a connection with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé road, which is 
now completed to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and, jointly with the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Company, is rapidly constructing a road 
to the Pacific Coast. 

TuE logic of Mr. Conkling’s recent speech in 
this city was, substantially, that the South 
ought to be disfranchised because it does not 
pay as much tax, or possess as much commerce, 
as the North. Why did he not urge the appli- 
cation of that principle when the South was 
almost solidly Republican? He was quite will- 
ing then to count the Southern vote in the 
Electoral College and in Congress, and the 
South pays now more tax and has a larger 
commerce than it had then. Mr. Conkling errs 
egregiously if he supposes that votes can be 
caught by any such slatternly argument as 
he has set up, in this particular, in support of 
the Republican cause. 


— 





A Lonpon society journal makes a damaging 
accusation against Englishwomen of the higher 
classes. It says, in plain words, that the love 
of strong drink is “ increasing among the edu- 
cated women of our day,” and it adds: “ Dur- 
ing the season just past instances of this were 
so frequent as to lead to the conjecture that a 
kind of epidemic of drink was pervading those 
classes of society in which culture, position, and 
the possession of every comfort of life would 
appear to be a sufficient guarantee against so 
degrading a vice.”’ This is a very serious state- 
ment, and we are scarcely prepared to accept 
it as entirely true. Doubtless, there are ex- 
ceptional cases in England and on the Continent 
of the excessive use of liquors by women “in 
society ” ; but we suspect there is nothing to 
warrant the sensational charge that the prac- 
tice is a common one, as intimated by the jour- 
nal we have quoted. 





Tue political campaign in Indiana is red-hot. 
Both*the principal parties are working with 
desperate energy, and the State has not been 
so thoroughly stirred since the days of the 
civil war when the popular passions found ex- 
pression in acts of murderous violence. The 
Greenbackers, who hold the balance of power, 
are courted assiduously by the Democrats. 
and it is not impossible that a partial alliance 
may be effected in some of the districts. In 
that event, the Republicans may suffer defeat, 
and, indeed, it is quite possible that,even with 








the Greenback vote thrown for distinctive 
Greenback candidates, the Democracy may 
carry the State by a fair majority. They have 
some advantages as well as certain obvious 
elements of weakness in the fight, and they 
will not hesitate to use any means at their 
command to secure success. It cannot be said 
that the Republicans are in this respect any 
less unscrupulous than their adversaries. If 
the election shall not be largely determined by 
wholesale corruption and fraud, it will not be 
fault of the party leaders who are setting the 
battle in array. 





Tue report of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
tor the year ending with June last shows that 
this great enterprise is steadily advancing to- 
ward completion. Last year the company oper- 
ated seven hundred and twenty-two miles of 
road, with an increase of $823,971 in the gross 
receipts, the net income being sixty per cent. of 
these receipts. The company has in contem- 

lation the construction of one thousand three 

undred and twenty miles of road, upon which 
work is being rapidly pushed by contractors 
andsurveyors. The stockholders have adopted 
resolutions authorizing the directors to ad- 
vance the work of construction to Puget Sound 
with all the speed consistent with economy and 

rudence, and to that end have authorized the 
issue of bonds pe the road or any a of 
it now built, and as fast as completed. 





Erruer peaceably or violently, the question 
of Irish land tenure must at no distant day be 
grappled with and settled. The troubles which 
have grown by in recent yearsas the result of 
the system of landlordism cannot be composed 
or removed by a repressive policy. One 
would suppose that, under the circumstances 
now existing, the class which has the chief 
stake in the maintenance of law and order 
would address itself to an intelligent treat- 
ment of the cause of the danger, and, by re- 
moving all ground of complaint through the 
introduction of justice and fair play into the 
administration of the land system, put an 
end to disorders and peril to the social and 
political fabric. The recent agrarian outrages 
must be punished, indeed, but what will be 
gained if, after they have been punished, the 
spirit out of which they have grown still re- 
mains not less desperate and defiant? 





Trapes Unronism in Great Britain has at- 
tained an influence and strength which make 
it practically autocratic as to the regulation of 
many industries. Indeed, the annual congress, 
representing a constituency of six hundred thou- 
sand members, of trade societies and councils, 
enacts laws as to subjects in which working- 
men are interested with just as much delibera- 
tion and authority as the British Parliament 
manifests in dealing with any question of gov- 
ernmental polity. If this vast power were em- 
ployed temperately and wisely, and with a just 
regard for the rights of both capital and labor, 
trades unionism might be a source of enormous 
benefit ; but exercising its authority as it does 
in direct antagonism to the employing class, its 
influence can only be regarded as prejudicial 
to the largest development and prosperity of 
the industrial interests of the kingdom. it is 
fortunate that the conditions of social and indus- 
trial life in this country do not afford any foot- 
hold for a permanent class organization of this 
sort. 





THOsE persons who have imagined that Mr. 
John Kelly was dead politically will be com- 
pelled to conclude. in view of the proceedings 
of the Democratic State Convention at Saratoga 
last week, that he is about as lively a political 
corpse as the campaign has produced. Mr. 
Kelly never displayed a more absolute author- 
ity over his party than he exhibited in the 
management of that convention. Even the 
men who bitterly denounced and opposed 
him a few months ago courted his favor and 
eagerly executed his decrees. He stands now, 
unquestionably, at the head of the Democracy 
of the State, and the organization which he con- 
trols advances once more to supremacy in the 
councils of the party which at Cincinnati 
treated it with downright insult and contempt. 
Such a victory as this could never have been 
achieved by a man destitute of the qualities of 
leadership, and these Mr. Kelly, whatever may 
be thought of some of his methods, unquestion- 
ably possesses to a larger extent than very 
many have been willing to concede. 





THE Greenback leaders seem to be unable to 
agree as to the disposition of their stock in 
trade in the break-up which is now in pro- 
gress. General Weaver, their candidate for 
President, insists upon holding on to the party 
effects instead of putting them up at auction, 
while Mr. Frank Hughes, an equally conspic- 
uous Greenbacker in Pennsylvania, and a few 
others, denounce General Weaver as desiring 
to play. into the hands of the Republicans by 
favoring a straight Greenback ticket in Maine. 
this General Weaver has replied: “I am op- 
pene’ to a joint Electoral ticket with the 

emocratic Party in Maine or with the Repub- 
lican Party in West Virginia, as has been re- 
quested in that State, and will prevent such 
action in any section of the Union if within 
my power. Iam in favor of an open, straight 
fight against the Democratic and Republican 
wings of the money power, and have no choice 
between them. If you have, take your choice 
and go where you bclong.” This is certainly 
explicit, and it suggests that possibly General 
Weaver is, after all, honest and sincere in his 
advocacy of Greenback doctrines, while his 
assailants have not yet been able to break en- 
tirely away trom old party entanglements. The 
truthis, thatthe Greenbackers are rapidly being 
resolved into their original elements, and will 
very soon be found occupying just the party 
relations which they sustained before the 
Greenback craze took possession of them. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Secretaries Scuurz and SuerMan are making 
campaign speeches in Ohio and Indiana, 


Srx illicit distilleries have been seized at Red 
Oak, Ga,, by the internal revenue agents. 


Tue national reunion of Union prisoners of the 
late war was held in Indianapolis last week. 


A sTrIke in several of the Fall River mills is 
contemplated in case of a reduction of wages. 


Two Lotrery dealers were last week sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment, and several others subjected 
to fines, in the Court of General Sessions of this city. 


Tue population of Virginia is shown by the 
recent census to be 1,509,335, an increase of 284,172 
since 1870. 


Tue California Supreme Court has decided that 
no election can be held for municipal officers in San 
Francisco in November, 


Tue New York Democratic State Convention 
last week nominated A jate Judgo Rapallo for Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, 


A Britisx steamship took 7,118 bales of cotton 
from Savannah, Ga , last week, the largest cargo of cot- 
ton ever cleared from any Atlantic port, 


Tue Grand Jury of St. John’s County, Florida, 
have indicted two persons for robbing trunks and bodies 
which came ashore from the wreck of the City of Vera 
Cruz. 


Wuear in Minnesota and Dakota has turned 
out better than was expected, and the crop is but little 
short of an average, Dakota's crop is fully up to the 
average, « 


Immense swarms of grasshoppers have recently 
swept over some paris of Texas, In some cases farms 
were left wholly desolate, even the cotton-stalks being 
devoured, 


Tue Land Office annual report shows that 
15,699,253 acres of public lands were surveyed and 
6,045,570 entered under the Homestead Act in the year 
ending June 1st, 


A convention of Irish Republicans of New 
York was held at Saratoga last week. An address to the 
Irishmen of the country in favor of the Republican Presi- 
dential ticket was adopted, 


Amone recent nomirations for Congress is that 
of General W. 8. Rosecrans in the First District of Cali- 
fornia. Speaker Randall has been renominated in the 
Third Pennsylvania District, 


Tue American Union Telegraph Company is 
permitted, by a decision of Judge Miller of the Supreme 
Court, to extend its telegraphic system over the Union 
and Central Pacific Railroads, 


Szcretary Evarts addressed a Republican 
mass meeting in this city last week, The Union League 
Club has formed a committee of fifty to further the in- 
terests of the Republican Party in the campaign, 


Tue famous Stevens Battery, which originally 
cost $2,000,000, was sold last week for $55,000, It be- 
longed to the estate of the late Robert L. Stevens, of 
New Jersey, who built it as an experiment in naval 
architecture, 


GeneraL Grant presided and Senators Conk- 
ling and Logan made addresses at a Republican mass 
meeting held at Warren, Ohio, on the 28th ult, General 
Garfield was subsequently visited by these gentlemen at 
his home at Mentor, 


Tue reduction of the public debt in September 
was $8,974,891, and for the three months of the current 
fiscal year, $26,500,000. This isa marked improvement 
over the corresponding period of 1879, when the total 
reduction for the months of July, August and September 
reached only $4,800,000. 


Tere has been an eager demand for tickets for - 
the Bernhardt season at Booth’s Theatre, On the night 
previous to the opening of the sale, a line of people oc- 
cupied the sidewalk in front of the theatre {rom twilight 
until morning. Tickets sold for $60 each, and $30,000 
was realized on the frst day, 


Tue clearings of the associated banks of Chicago 
for the month of September were $142,000,000, or 
$28,000,000 greater than for September, 1879. The 
clearings for the nine months ending in September were 
$1,195,000,000, an increase compared with the same 
period last year of $343,000,000, 


Tue influenza which has for some time prevailed 
among horses at Boston is reported to have reached this 
city, and asmall percentage of animals among the street- 
car horses show signs of disease by coughing, but they 
yield readily to treatment, and a recurrence of the 
epizooty of 1872-73 is not generally anticipated, 


A vispatcn from Tucson, Ari., says that Gene- 
ral Carr recently bad a fight with a smail party of Vic- 
toria’s band, eighteen in number, in the Hatchet Moun- 
tains, killing them all, Bloody fighting ts also said to 
have occurred lately between the Salteaux and Mandrill 
Indians, in which a large number of both bands were 
killed, 


Tue Greenbackers of South Carolina have 
nominated a full State ticket, with L. W. R Blair for 
Governor, In New Hampshire the same party has 
nominated Warren S. Brown for Governor, and denounced 
all attempts at fusion, Ex-Governor Gaston has been 
nominated for Congress in Massachusetts, and ex-Gover- 
nor Curtin in Pennsylvania. The Nebraska Democrats 
bave nominated Thomas Tipton for Governor, 





Foreign. 


Mr. Foster, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
does not deem any new coercive legislation necessary. 


Tue Melbourne Exhibition was opened October 
‘1st with great éclat, All the principal nations are repre- 
eented, 

Tne supporters of Yakoob Khan intend to or- 
ganize attacks on the British until he is proclaimed 
Ameer of Alghan'stan, 


Rumors are rife in Italy of Garibaldi’s inten- 
tions and of revolutionary movements, against which 
the Government has taken precautions. 


Tue Spanish Government has resolved to pro- 
ceed against all priests who introduce politics into their 
sermons and to dismiss notorious Carlist mayors, 


In Austria a strong opposition to any future war 
with Turkey is daily developing, France will not sepa- 
rate {rom the European concert as to affairs in the East. 


Ons thousand pounds reward has been offered 
for the arrest of the murderers of Lord Mountmorres. 
The two farmers arrested for the murder have been 
remanded, 

Tus Mexican Congress opened its session on the 
16th ult, President Diaz's opening address expressed 
grext satisfaction at the political and moral advancement 
of the republia. He said the negotiations for the re+ 
establishment of diplomatic relations with France had 
resulted satisfactorily, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— Sex Pace 103. 














CANADA. — PRINCESS LOUISE LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF NEW HARBOR WORKS, QUEBEC. 
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AUSTRIA,— GRAVOSA, WHERE THE ALLIED FLEET ASSEMBLED. AUSTRIA,~—— CATTARO, ON THE ADRIATIOC OOAST, 
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THE BLAcK ROBE. 


By WILKrie COLLINS. 


(Continued from front page) 


I had known him long enough not to take 
offense at his reminding me, in this considerate 
way, that I was a poor man. The proposed 
change of scene tempted me. What did I care 
for the Channel passage? Besides, there was 
the irresistible attraction of getting away from 
home. The end of it was that I accepted 
Romayne’s invitation. 

II. 


Snortty after noon, on the next day, we were 
established at Boulogne—near Lady Berrick, 
but not at her hotel. “If we live in the same 
house,’’ Romayne reminded me. “ we shall be 
bored by the companion and the doctor. 
Meetings on the stairs, you know. and exchang- 
ing bows andsmall talk.” He hated those trivial 
conventionalities of society, in which other 

eople delight. When somebody once asked 
him in what company he felt most at ease, 
he made a shocking answer—he said, “ In the 
company of dogs.” 

I waited for him on the pier while he went to 
see her ladyship. He joined me again with 
his bitterest smile. “What did I tell you? 
She is not well enough to see me to-day. The 
doctor looks grave ; and the companion puts 
her handkerchief to her eyes. We may be 
kept in this place for weeks to come.” 

The afternoon proved to be rainy. Our early 
dinner was a bad one. This last circumstance 
tried his temper sorely. He was no gourmand ; 
the question of cookery was (with him) purely 
a matter of digestion. Those late hours of 
study, and that abuse of tea, to which | have 
already alluded, had sadly injured his stomach. 
The doctors warned him of serious conse- 
quences to his nervous system, unless he 
altered his habits. He had little faith in 
medical science; and he greatly over-rated 
the restorative capacity of his constitution. 
So far as I know, he had always neglected the 
dottor’s advice. 

The weather cleared towards evening, and 
we went out for a walk. We passed a church 
~—a Roman Catholic church, of course—the 
doors of which were still open. Some poor 
women were kneeling at their prayers in the 
dim light. “ Wait a minute,’ said Romayne, 
“Tam ina vile temper. Let me try to put 
myself into a better frame of mind.” 

I followed him into the church. He knelt 
down in a dark corner by himself. I confess I 
was surprised. He had been baptized in the 
Church of England; but, so far as outward 
practice was concerned, he belonged to no 
religious community. I had often heard him 
speak with asincere reverence and admiration 
of the spirit of Christianity, but he never, to 
my knowledge, attended any place of public 
worship. When we met again outside the 
church, I asked if he had been converted to 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

* No,” he said, * | hate the inveterate striving 
of that priesthood after social influence and 
political power as cordially as the fiercest Pro- 
testant living. But let us not forget that the 
Church of Rome has great merits to set against 
great faults. Its system is administered with 
an admirable knowledge of the higher needs 
of human nature. Take, as one example, what 
you have just seen. The solemn tranquillity 
of that church, the poor people praying near 
me, the few words of prayer by which I 
silently united myself to my fellow-creatures, 
have calmed me and done me good. In our 
country I should have found the church closed 
out of service hours.” Le took my arm and 
abruptly changed the subject: “ How will you 
occupy yourself,” he asked, “if my aunt re- 
ceives me to-morrow 2” 

I assured him that I should easily find ways 
and means of getting through the time. The 
next morning a message came from Lady Ber- 
rick to say that she would see her nephew 
after breakfast. Left by myself, 1 walked 
towards the pier, and met with a man who 
asked me to hire his boat. He had lines and 
bait at my service. Most unfortunately, as the 
event proved, I decided on occupying an hour 
or two by sea-fishing. 

The wind shifted while we were out, and 
before we could get back to the harbor, the 
tide had turned against us. It was six o’clock 
when I arrived at the hotel. A little open car- 
riage was waiting at the door. I found Ko- 
mayne impatiently expecting me, and no signs 
of dinner on the table. He informed me that 
he had accepted an invitation, in which I was 
included, and promised to explain everything 
in the carriage. 

Our driver took the road that led towards 
the High Town. I subordinated my curiosity 
to my sense of politeness, and asked for news 
of his aunt’s health. 

“She is seriously ill, poor soul,’ he said. 
“Tam sorry I spoke so petulantly and so un- 
fairly when we met at the club. The near 
pocteess of death has developed qualities in 
ner nature which I ought to have seen before 
this. No matter how it may be delayed, I 
will patiently wait her time for the crossing to 
England.” 

So long as he believed himself to be in the 
right, he was, as to his actions and opinions, 
one of the most obstinate men I ever met with. 
But once let him be convinced that he was 
wrong, and he rushed into the other extreme— 
became needlessly distrustful of himself. and 
needlessly eager in seizing his opportunity of 
making atonement. In this latter mood he 
was capable—with the best intentions— of com- 
mitting acts of the most childish imprudence. 
With some misgivings, I asked how he had 
amused himself in my absence. 

oo waited for you,” he said, “till I lost all 
patience, and went out for a walk. Virst, I 
thought of going to the beach, but the smell of 
the harbor drove me back into the town, and 
there, oddly enough, I met with a man, a cer- 
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tain Captain Peterkin, who had been a friend 
of mine at college.” 

“ A visitor to Boulogne ?” I inquired 

“ Not exactly.” 

“A resident?” 

“Yes. The fact is, I lost sight of Peterkin 
when I left Oxford—and, since that time, he 
seems to have drifted into difficulties. We had 
a long talk. He is living here, he tells me, until 
his affairs are settled.” 

I needed no further enlightenment—Captain 
Peterkin stood as plainly revealed to me as if 
I had known him tor years. “ Isn’t it a little 
imprudent,” I said, “ to renew your acquaint- 
ance with a man ofthat sort? Couldn’t you 
have passed him with a bow?” 

Romayne smiled uneasily. “I dare say 
you’re right,” he answered. “ But, remember, 

had left my aunt, feeling ashamed of the 
unjust way in which I had thought and spoken 
ot her. How did I know that I mightn’t be 
wronging an old friend next, if 1 kept Peterkin 
ata distance? His present position may be as 
much his misfortune, poor fellow, as his fault. 
I was half inclined to pass him as you say, but 
I distrusted my own judgment. He held out 
his hand, and he was so glad to see me. It 
can’t be helped now. I shall be anxious to 
hear your opinion of him.” 

“ Are we going to dine with Captain Peter- 
kin?” 

“ Yes, I happened to mention that wretched 
dinner yesterday at our hotel. He said, 
‘Come to my boarding-house. Out of Paris, 
there isn’t such a lable d’hole in France.’ I 
tried to get off it—not caring,as you know, to 
go among strangers; I said I had a friend with 
me. He invited you most cordially to accom- 
pany me. More excuses on my part only led 
to a painfulresult. I hurt Peterkin’s feelings. 
‘I’m down in the world,’ he said, ‘and I’m 
not fit company for you and your friends. I 
beg your pardon for taking the liberty of invit- 
ing you!’ He turned away with the tears in 
his eyes. What could I do?” 

I thought to myself, “ You could have lent 
him five pounds, and got rid of his invitation 
without the slightest difficulty.” If I had re- 
turned in reasonable time to go out with Ro- 
mayne, we might not have met the captain ; or, 
if we had met him, my presence would have 
prevented the confidential talk, and the invita- 
tion that followed. I felt I was to blame—and 
yet, how could I help it? It was useless to 
remonstrate—the mischief was done. 

We left the Old Town on our right hand, and 
drove on pasta little colony of suburban villas, 
to a house standing by itself, surrounded by 
stone walls. As we crossed the front-garden 
on our way to the door, I noticed against the 
side of the house two kennels, inhabited by 
two large watch-dogs. Was the proprietor 
afraid of thieves? 

III. 


Tuk moment we were introduced to the 
drawing-room, my suspicions of the company 
we were likely to meet with were fully con- 
firmed. 

“Cards, billiards and betting’”’—there was 
the inscription legibly writen on the manner 
and appearance of Captain Peterkin. The 
bright-eyed, yellow old lady who kept the 
boarding-house would have been worth five 
thousand pounds in jewelry alone, if the orna- 
ments which profusely covered her had been 
genuine precious stones. The younger ladies 
present had their cheeks as highly rouged and 
their eyelids as elaborately penciled in black 
as if they were going on the stage, instead of 
going to dinner. We found these fair creatures 
drinking Madeira as a whet to their appetites. 
Among the men, there were two who struck me 
as the most finished and complete blackguards 
whom I had ever met with in all my experience, 
at home and abroad. One, with a brown face 
and a broken nose. was presented to us by the 
title of “Commander,” and was described as 
a person of great wealth and distinction in 
Peru, traveling for amusement. The other wore 
a military uniform and decorations, and was 
spoken of as “ The General.” A bold, bullying 
manner, a fat, sodden face, little leering eyes, 
and greasy-looking hands, made this man so 
repellent to me that I privately longed to kick 
him. Romayne had evidently been announced, 
before our arrival, as a landed gentleman with 
a large income. Menand women vied in servile 
attentions to him. When we went into the 
dining-room, the fascinating creature who sat 
next to him held her fan before her face, and 
so made a private interview of it between the 
rich Englishman and herself. With regard to 
the dinner, | shall only report that it justified 
Captain Peterkin’s boast, in some degree at 
least. The wine was good, and the conver- 
sation became gay to the verge of indelicacy. 
Usually the most temperate of men, Romayne 
was - by his neighbors into drinking 
freely. was unfortunately seated at the 
opposite extremity of the table, and I had no 
opportunity of warning him. The dinner 
reached its conclusion, and we all returned to- 
gether, on the foreign plan, to coffee and cigars 
in the drawing-room. The women smoked 
and drank liqueurs as well as coffee, with the 
men. One of them went to the piano, and a 
little impromptu ball followed, the ladies 
dancing with their cigarettes in their mouths. 
Keeping my eyes and ears on the alert, I saw 
an innocent-looking table, with a surface of 
rosewood, suddenly develop a substance of 
green cloth. At the same time a neat little 
roulette-table made its appearance from a 
hiding-place ina sofa. Passing near the vener- 
able landlady, I heard her ask the servant, in 
a whisper, ‘if the dogs were loose?’ After 
what | had observed, I could only conelude 
that the dogs were used as a patrol to give the 
alarm in case of a descent by the police. It 
was plainly high time to thank Captain Peter- 
kin for his hospitality, and to take our leave. 

“ We have had enough of this,’ I whispered 
to Romayne in English. “ Let us go.” 

In these days, it is a delusion to suppose that 
you can speak confidentially in the English lan- 
guage when French people are within hear- 





ing. One of the ladies asked Romayne tenderly 
if he was tired of her already. Another re- 
minded him it was raining heavily (as we 
could all hear), and suggested waiting until it 
cleared up. The hideous General waved his 
greasy hand in the direction of the card-table, 
and said, “ The game is waiting for us.” 

Romayne was éxcited, but not stupefied, by 
the wine he had drunk. He answered, dis- 
creetly enough, “I must beg you to excuse 
me ; | am a poor card-player.” 

The General suddenly looked grave. “ You 
are speaking, sir, under a strange misappre- 
hension,” he said. “ Our game is lansquenet 
—essentially a game of chance. With luck, 
the poorest player is a match for the whole 
table.” 

Romayne persisted in his refusal. As a 
matter of course, I supported him, with all 
needful care to avoid giving offense. The 
General took offense, nevertheless. He crossed 
his arms on his breast, and looked at us fiercely. 

“ Does this mean, gentlemen, that you dis- 
trust the company ?” he asked. 

The broken-nosed Commander, hearing the 
question, immediately joined us, in the in- 
terests of peace—bearing with him the ele- 
ments of persuasion, under the form of a lady 
on his arm. 

The lady stepped briskly forward, and 
tapped the General on the shoulder with her 
fan. “Jam one of the company,” she said ; 
“and I am sure Mr. Romayne doesn’t distrust 
me?” She turned to Romayne with her most 
irresistible smile. “ A gentleman always plays 


cards,” she resumed, “ when he hasa lady for a } 


partner. Let us join our interests at the table 
—and, dear Mr. Romayne, don’t risk too 
much!” She put her pretty little purse into 
his hand, and looked as if she had been in love 
with him for half her lifetime. 

The fatal influence of the sex, assisted by 
wine, produced the inevitable result. Romayne 
allowed himself to be led to the card-table. 
For a moment the General delayed the begin- 
ning of the game. After what had happened, 
it was necessary that he should assert the 
strict sense of justice that wasinhim. “ We 
are all honorable men,” he began. 

“And brave men,” the Commander added, 
admiring the General. 

“And brave men,” the General admitted, 
admiring the Commander. ‘Gentlemen, if I 
have been led into expressing myself with un- 
necessary warmth of feeling, 1 apologize, and 
regret it.” 

* Nobly spoken!” the Commander pro- 
nounced. The General put his hand on his 
heart and bowed. The game began. 

As the poorest man of the two, I had escaped 
the attentions lavished by the ladies on Ro- 
mayne. At the same time, I was obliged to 
pay for my dinner by taking sgme part in the 
proceedings of the evening. Small stakes were 
allowed, I found. at roulette ; and, besides, the 
heavy chances in favor of the table made it 
scarcely worth while to run the risk of cheat- 
ing, in this case. I placed myself next to the 
least rascally-looking man in the company, 
and played roulette. 

For a wonder, I was successful at the first 
attempt. My neighbor handed me my winnings. 
“ [have lost every farthing I possess,” he whis- 
pered to me, piteously ; “and I have a wife 
and children at home.’ I lent the poor wretch 
five francs. He smiled faintly as he looked at 
the money. “It reminds me,” he said, “ of 
my last transaction, when | borrowed of that 
gentleman there, who is betting on the Gen- 
eral’s luck at the card-table. Beware of em- 
ploying him as I did. What do you think I 
got for my note of hand of four thousand 
francs? A hundred bottles of champagne, 
fifty bottles of ink, fifty bottles of blacking, 
three dozen handkerchiefs, two pictures by 
unknown masters, two shawls, one hundred 
maps, and—five francs.” 

We went on playing. My luck deserted me; 
I lost, and lost, and lost again. From time to 
time I looked round at the card-table. The 
“ deal ” had fallen early to the General ; and it 
seemed to be indefinitely prolonged. A heap 
of notes and gold—won mainly from Romayne, 
as I afterwards discovered—lay before him. 
As for my neighbor, the unhappy possessor of 
the bottles of blacking, the pictures by un- 
known masters, and the rest of it, he won, and 
then rashly presumed on his good fortune. 
Deprived of his last farthing, he retired into a 
corner of the room. and consoled himself with 
a cigar. I had just risen to follow his ex- 
ample when a furious uproar burst out at the 
card-table. 

I saw Romayne spring up and snatch the 
cards out of the General’s hand. “You 
scoundrel!” he shouted, “ you are cheating!” 
The General started to his feet in a fury. 
“ You lie!’ he cried. I attempted to interfere ; 
but Romayne had already seen the necessity 
of controling himself. ‘“ A gentleman doesn’t 
accept an insult from a swindler,” he said, 
coolly. ‘“ Accept this, then !”? the General an- 
swered, and spat on him. In an instant Ro- 
mayne knocked him down. 

The blow was dealt straight between his 
eyes ; he was a gross, big-boned man, and he 
fell heavily. For the time he was stunned. 
The women ran, screaming, out of the room. 
The peaceable Commander trembled from 
head to foot. Two of the men present, who, 
to give them their due, were no cowards, 
locked the doors. ‘ You don’t go,’ they said, 
“till we see whether he recovers or not.” 
Cold water, assisted by the landlady’s smelling- 
salts. brought the General to his senses after 
a while. He whispered something to one @f 
his friends, who immediately turned to me. 
“The General challenges Mr. Romayne,” he 
said. ‘‘ As one of his seconds, I demand an ap- 
pointment for to-morrow morning.” I refused 
to make any appointment unless the doors 
were first unlocked. and we were left free to 
depart. “ Our carriage is waiting outside,” I 
added. “If it returns to the hotel without 
us there will be an inquiry.” This latter con- 
sideration had its effect. On their side, the 





doors were opened ; on our side, the appoint- 
ment was made. We left the house. 


IV. 


In consenting to receive the General’s repre- 
sentatives, it is needless to say tliat I merely 
desired to avoid provoking another quarrel. 
If those persons were really impudent enough 
to call at the hotel, I had arranged to threaten 
them with the interference of the police, and 
80 to put an end to the matter. Romayne ex- 
pressed no opinion on the subject, one way or 
the other. His conduct inspired me with a 
feeling of uneasiness, The filthy insult of 
which he had been made the object seemed to 
be rankling in his mind. He went away 
thoughtfully to his own room. **Have you 
nothing to say to me?’ I asked. He only an- 
swered, * Wait till to-morrow.” 

The next day the seconds appeared. 

I had expected to see two of the men with 
whom we had dined. To my astonishment, the 
visitors proved to be officers of the General’s 
regiment. They brought proposals for a hostile 
meeting the next morning, the choice of 
weapons being left to Romayne as the chal- 
lenged man. 

It was now quite plain to me that the Gen- 
eral’s peculiar method of card-playing had, 
thus far, not been discovered and exposed. 
He might keep doubtful company, and might— 
as I afterwards heard—be suspected in certain 
quarters, But that he still had, formally speak- 
ing, a reputation to preserve, was proved by 
the appearance of the two gentlemen present 
as his representatives. They declared, with 
evident sincerity, that Romayne had made a 
fatal mistake, had provoked the insult offered 
to him, and had resented it by a brutal and 
cowardly outrage. As a man and a soldicr, 
the General was doubly bound to insist ona 
duel. No apology would be accepted even if 
an apology were offered. 

In this emergency. as I understood it, there 
was but one course to follow. Irefused to re- 
ceive the challenge. 

Being asked for my reasons, I found it neces- 
sary to speak within certain limits. Though 
we knew the General to be a cheat, it was a 
delicate matter to dispute his right to claim 
satisfaction, when he had found two officers to 
carry his message. 1 produced the seized 
cards (which Romayne had brought away with 
him in his pocket) and offered them as a 
formal proof that my friend had not been mis- 
taken. 

The seconds—evidently prepared for this 
circumstance by their principal—declined to 
examine the cards. In the first place, they 
said, noteven the discovery of foul play (sup- 
posing the discovery to have been really made) 
could justify Romayne’s conduct. In the 
second place, the General’s high character 
made it impossible, under any circumstances, 
that he could be responsible. Like ourselves, 
he had rashly associated with bad company, 
and he had been the innocent victim of an error 
or a fraud committed by some other person 
present at the table. 

Driven to my last resource, | could now only 
base my refusal to receive the challenge on the 
ground that we were Englishmen, and that the 
practice of dueling had been abolished in 
England. Both the seconds at once declined 
to accept this statement in justification of my 
conduct. 

“You are now in France,” said the elder of 
the two, “where a duel is the established 
remedy for an insult among gentlemen. You 
are bound to respect the social laws of the 
country in which you are for the time residing. 
If you refuse to do so, you lay yourselves open 
toa public imputation on your courage of a 
nature too degrading to be more particularly 
alluded to. Let us adjourn this interview for 
three hours, on the ground of informality. We 
ought to confer with two gentlemen, acting on 
Mr. Romayne’s beha!f. Re prepared with 
another second to meet us, and reconsider 
your decision before we call again.” 

The Frenchmen had barely taken their de- 
aw by one door, when Romayne entered 

y another. 

“T have heard it all,” he said, quietly. “ Ac- 
cept the challenge.” 

I declare solemnly that 1 left no means un- 
tried of opposing my friend's resolution. No 
man could have felt more strongly convinced 
than I did that nothing could justify the course 
he was taking. My remonstrances were com- 
pletely thrown away. He was deaf to sense 
and reason from the: moment when he had 
heard an imputation on his courage suggested 
as a posible result of any affair in which he 
was concerned. 

“With your views,” he said, “I won't ask 
you to accompany me to the ground. I can 
easily find French seconds. And. mind this, 
if you attempt to prevent the meeting, the 
duel will take place elsewhere, and our friend- 
ship is at an end from that moment.” 

After this, I suppose it is needless to add 
that I accompanied him to the ground the next 
morning as his second. 

That night he made his will—in preparation 
for the worst that could happen. Whaut actually 
did happen was equally beyond his anticipa- 
tions and mine. ; 

Ws j 

WE were punctual to the appointed hour— 
eight o’clock. 

The second who acted with me was a French 
gentleman, a relative ot one of the officers who 
had brought the challenge. At his suggestion, 
we had chosen the pistol as our weapon. 
Romayne, like most Englishmen at the present 
time, knew nothing of the use of the sword. 
He was almost equally inexperienced with the 
pistol. 

Our opponents were late. They kept us 
waiting for more than ten minutes. It was not 
pleasant weather to wait in. The day had 
dawned damp and drizzling. A thick white 
fog was slowly rolling in on us from the sea. 

When they did appear, the General was not 
among them. A tall, well-dressed young man 
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siluted Romayne with stern courtesy, and 
said to a stranger who accompanied him, 
“ Explain the circumstances.” 

The stranger proved to be a surgeon. He 
entered at once on the necessary explanation. 
The General was too ill to appear. He had 
been attacked that morning by a fit—the con- 
sequences of the blow that he had received. 
Under these circumstances, his eldest son 
(Maurice) was now on the ground to fight the 
duel, on his father’s behalf, attended by the 
General's seconds, and with the General's full 
approval. 

We instantly refused to allow the duel to 
take place, Romayne loudly declaring that he 
had no quarrel with the General’s son. Upon 
this, Maurice broke away from his seconds, 
drew off one of his gloves, and, stepping close 
up to Romayne, struck him on the face with 
the glove. ‘Have you no quarrel with me 
now ?” the young Frenchmanasked. “ Must I 
spit on you as my father did?” His seconds 
dragged him away, and apologized to us for 
the outbreak. But the mischief was done. 
Romayne’s fiery temper flashed in his eyes. 
“ Load the pistols,” he said. After the insult 
publicly offered to him, and the outrage 
publicly threatened, there was no other course 
to take. 

It had been left to us to produce the pistols. 
We therefore requested the seconds of our 
opponent to examine and to load them. While 
this was being done, the advancing sea-fog so 
completely enveloped us that the duelists 
were unable to see each other. We were 
obliged to wait for the chance of a partial 
clearing in the atmosphere. Romayne’s temper 
had become calm again. The generosity of his 
nature spoke in the words which he now ad- 
dressed to his seconds. 

“ After all,” he said, “the young man is a 
good son—he is bent on redressing what he 
believes to be his father’s wrong. Does his 
flipping his glove in my face matter tome? I 
think I shall fire in the air.” 

“| shall refuse to act as your second if you 
do,” answered the 'rench gentleman who was 
assisting us. “ The General’s son is famous for 
his skill with the pistol. If you didn’t see it in 
his face just now, I did—he means to kill you. 
Defend your life, sir!” I spoke quite as 
strongly to the same purpose when my turn 
came. Romayne yielded—he placed himself 
unreservedly in our hands. 

In a quarter of an hour the fog lifted a little. 
We measured the distance, having previously 
arranged (at my suggestion) that the two men 
should both fire at the same moment, at a 
given signal. Romayne’s composure, as they 
faced each other, was, ina man of his irritable 
nervous temperament, really wonderful. I 
placed him sideways, in a position which in 
some degree lessened his danger, by lessening 
the surface exposed to the bullet. My French 
colleague put the pistol into his hand, and gave 
him the last word of advice. ‘“ Let your arm 
hang loosely down, with the barrel of the 
pistol pointing straight to the ground. When 
you hear the signal, only lift your arm as far 
as the elbow ; keep the elbow pressed against 
your side—and fire.’ We could do no more 
for him. As we drew aside—-I own it—my 
tongue was like a cinder in my mouth, afida 
horrid inner cold crept through me to tlie 
marrow of my bones. 

Thesignal was given, and the two shots were 
fired at the same time. 

My first look was at Romayne. He took off 
his hat and handed it to me with a smile. His 
adversary’s bullet had cut a piece out of the 
brim of his hat, on the right side. He had 
literally escaped by a hair-breadth. 

While I was congratulating him, the fog 
gathered again more thickly than ever. Look- 
ing anxiously towards the ground occupied by 
our adversaries, we could only see vague, 
shadowy forms, hurriedly crossing and re- 
crossing each other in the mist. Something had 
happened! My French colleague took my arm 
and pressed it significantly. ** Leave me to in- 
quire,” hesaid. Romayne tried to follow ; I held 
him back ; we neither of us exchanged a word. 

The fog thickened and thickened, until no- 
thing was to be seen. Once we heard the sur- 
geon’s voice calling impatiently for a light to 
help him. No light appeared as we could see. 
Dreary as the fog itself, the silence gathered 
around us again. On a sudden it was broken, 
horribly broken, by another voice, strange to 
both of us, shrieking hysterically through the 
impenetrable mist. “ Where is he?” the voice 
cried, in the French language. “ Assassin! 
assassin! where are you?” Was ita woman, 
or was it a boy? We heard nothing more. 
The effect on Romayne was terrible tosee. He 
who had calmly confronted the weapon lifted 
to kill him, shuddered dumbly like a terror- 
stricken animal. Iputmyarm round him, and 
hurried him away from the place. 

We waited at the hotel until our French 
friend joined us. After a brief interval he oP, 
peared, announcing that the surgeon would 
tollow him. 

The duel had ended fatally. The chance 
course of the bullet, urged by Romayne’s un- 
practiced hand, had struck the General's son 
just above the right nostril, had penetrated to 
the back of his neck, and had communicated a 
fatal shock to the spinal marrow. He was a 
dead man before they could take him back to 
his father’s house. 

So far, our fears were confirmed. But there 
was something else to tell, for which our worst 
presentiments had not prepared us. 

A younger brother of the fallen man (a boy 
of thirteen years old) had secretly followed the 
dueling party on their way from his father's 
house, had hidden himself. and had seen the 
dreadful end. The seconds only knew of it 
when he burst out of his place of concealment, 
and fell on his knees by his dying brother's 
side. His were the fearful cries which we 
had heard from invisible lips. The slayer of 
his brother was the * assassin’’ whom he had 
vainly tried to discover through the fathom- 
less obscurity of the mist. 





We both looked at Romayne. He silently 
looked back at us, like a man turned to stone. 
I tried to reason with him. 

“ Your life was at your opponent’s mercy,” 
Isaid. “It was he who was skilled in the use 
of the pistol; your risk was i: fini‘ely greater 
than his. Are you responsible oran accident? 
Rouse yourself, Romayne! Think of the time 
to come, when all this will be forgotten.” 

“ Never,”’ he said, ‘‘ to the end of my life.” 

He made that reply in dull, monotonous 
tones. His eyes looked wearily and vacantly 
straight before him. The extraordinary change 
in him had startled me. He showed no signs 
of a coming loss of consciousness ; and yet, all 
that was most brightly animated in his physi- 
cal life seemed to have mysteriously faded 
away. I spoke to him again. He remained 
impenetrably silent; he appeared not to hear, 
or not to understand me. The surgeon came 
in, while I was still at a loss what to say or do 
next. Without waiting to be asked for his 
opinion, he observed Romayne attentively, and 
then drew me away into the next room. 

“ Your friend is suffering from a severe nerv- 
ous shock,” he said. “Can you tell me any- 
thing of his habits of life?” 

I mentioned the prolonged night-studies and 
the excessive use of tea. The surgeon shook 
his head. 

“If you want my advice,” he proceeded, 
“take him home at once. Don’t subject him 
to turther excitement, when the result of the 
duel is known in the town. If it ends in our 
appearing in a court of law, it will be a mere 
formality in this case, and you can surrender 
when the time comes. Leave me your address 
in London.” 

I felt that the wisest thing I could do was to 
follow his advice. The boat crossed to Folke- 
stone at an early hour that day—-we had no 
ime to lose. Romayne offered no objection to 
our return to England; he seemed perfectly 
careless what became of him. ‘* Leave me 
quiet,” he said, * and do as you like.”’ I wrote 
a few lines to Lady Berrick’s medical attend- 
ant, informing him of the circumstances. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards we were on 
board the steamboat. 

There were very few passengers. After we 
had lett the harbor my attention was attracted 
by a young English lady—traveling, appa- 
rently, with her mother. As we passed her 
on the deck she looked at Romayne, with 
compassionate interest so vividly expressed in 
her beautiful face that I imagined they might 
be acquainted. With some difficulty I pre- 
vailed sufficiently over the torpor that pos- 
sessed him to induce him to look at our fellow- 
passenger. 

“Do you know that charming person?” I 
asked. 

‘“‘No,”’ he replied, with the weariest indiffer- 
ence. “I never saw her before. I’m tired— 
tired—tired! Don’t speak to me ; leave me by 
myself.” 

I left him. His rare personal attractions— 
of which, let me add. he never appeared to be 
conscious—had evidently made their natural 
appeal to the interest and admiration of the 
young lady who had met him by chance. The 
expression of resigned sadness and suffering, 
now visible in his face, added greatly no doubt 
to the influence that he had unconsciously ex- 
ercised over the sympathies of a delicate and 
sensitive woman. It was no uncommon cir- 
cumstance in his past experience of the sex— 
as I myself well knew—to be the object, not of 
admiration only, but of true and argent love. 
He had never reciprocated the passion—had 
never even appeared to take it seriously. Mar- 
riage might, as the phrase is, be the salvation 
of him. Would he ever marry ? 

Leaning over the bulwark, idly pursuing 
this train of thought, I was recalled to present 
things by a low, sweet voice—the voice of the 
lady of whom I had been thinking. 

“Excuse me for disturbing you,” she said ; 
“T think your friend wants you.” 

She spoke with the modesty and self-posses- 
sion of a highly-bred woman. A little height- 
ening of her color made her, to my eyes, more 
beautiful than ever. I thanked her, and hast- 
ened back to Romayne. 

He was standing by the barred skylight 
which guarded the machinery. I instantly 
noticed a change in him. His eyes wandering 
here and there, in search of me, had more 
than recovered their animation—there was a 
wild look of terror in them. He seized me 
roughly by the arm and pointed down to the 
engine-room. 

“ What do you hear there ?”’ he asked. 

“T hear the thump of the engines.” 

“ Nothing else ?”’ 

“Nothing. What do you hear ?” 

He suddenly turned away. 

‘*T’ll tell you,” he said, “ when we get on 


? 
shore.’ (To be continued.) 





THE BI-CENTENNIAL OF BRISTOL, R. I. 


HE celebration, on the 24th ultimo, of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the 
town of Bristol, R. I., was a very pleasant and suc- 
cessful affair. The celebration proper began on 
the evening of the 23d, when the town was il- 
luminated from one end to the other with elec- 
tric lights, fireworks, etc. On the anniversary 
day the town was gayly decorated, and the streets 
were crowded with visitors. A national salute 
was fired at sunrise, and the church-bells were 
rung an hour. A procession, in five divisions, 
was formed at 10:30, comprising military escorting 
State and town officers; a company of gentlemen iu 
ancient costume, carrying and guarding the flag 
presented to the town in 1770 by Colonel Byfield; 
the Fire Department; Sons and Daughters of Bris- 
tol, and representatives of the trades. The column 
moved through the streets to a tent on the Common 
where Le Baron Colt delivered an address of wel- 
come. Professor J. Lewis Diman, of Brown Univer 
sity, delivered an dration; Bishop Howe, of Central 
Pennsylvania, read a poem, and the schoolchildren 
sanz an original ode and hymn. Dinner was served 
in the afternoon, and speeches were made by prom|- 
nent gentlemen. 
An interesting feature of jhe occasion was the 
lanting of four trees in memory of Burton, Oliver, 
Byneld and Walley, the original purchasers of the 





town from the Plymouth Colony. Mayor H. K. 
Oliver, of Salem, Mass., great-great-grandson of one 
of the purchasers, planted one of the trees. The 
others were planted by Messrs, William J. Miller 
and Wilfred H. Munroe, of the town. Their ad- 
dresses were appropriate. In the evening a grand 
promenade concert was given in the tent by the 
Cadet Band of Boston. Thousands visited the Town 
Hall during the day for the purpose of seeing the 
exhibition illustrative of the history of the town. 
Here was to be found the portraits of the famous De 
Wolf family; intoresting relics of bygone days in 
the shape of dress goods, china, crockery, cooking 
utensils, Rovolutionary mementoes, Indian relics, 
etc., all of which were neatly arranged for the free 
inspection of those who had a taste for such articles. 
The collection is one of finest of the kind in the 
country, and it is justly prized for its historical as- 
sociation by the inhabitants of the town. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Inauguration of the Pascal Statue. 


The latest outbreak of what may be termed statue 
dedication has taken place at Clermont-Ferrand, France, 
where there has just been ‘inaugurated’ a statue 
of the famous mathematician and satirist of the Jesuits, 
Blaise Pascal. Pascal was the possessor of vast mathe- 
matical gifts; he was a trenchant and epigrammatic 
writer; his * Pensées”’ (if he wrote them) contain many 
noble religious and philosophic maxims, and he waga 
little cracked, The citizens of Clermont-Ferrand have 
been soine time in finding out what a great man the bitter 
foe of the Jesuits was, for Pascal died in 1662. A very 
pompous ceremonial marked the ‘* inaugural”’ proceed. 
ings, in which took part the mayor and municipulity, 
the general commanding the troops in the district, the 
magistracy, the rector of the Academy, and the pro- 
fessors of the various faculties, the Inspector-General of 
the Council of Public Instruction, and several prefects of 
adjoining departments, 


New Harbor Works, Quebec. 


These works, which occupy an important place among 
the engineering enterprises of the Dominion of Canada, 
have been constructed at the point where the St Charles, 
a tributary of the mighty St. Lawrence, joing the latter 
rivor at Quebec. Indeed, in size, construction and posi- 
tion, these additions to the barbor accommodation 
already existing will be, in reproductive result and self. 
redemption of first cost by the reclaimed land within 
their walls, without parallel, From-end to end this great 
basin measures 4,000 feet. It is 900 feet wide, and will 
inclose a water area of 60 acres, 40 acres of which are 
to be wet dock, and 20 acres of tidal basin, with a mini- 
mum depth of 27 feet and 42 feet respectively below 
high water, while the level of the quays will be six feet 
above the line. The new docks appear as the outwork 
of a fortification, forming by its perfect line and work. 
manship a finished river frontage to the north side of 
Quebec, Under the protection of the embaukment, a 
valuable ship will be enabled to Winter, avoiding all risk 
of **ice shove ’’; and with the completion of the Graving 
Dock, Quebec will have advanced towards being one of 
the most commodious naval stations in the Dominion, 
Moreover, by the construction of these works, the most 
effective terminus for the shipment of the general traflic 
of the Canada Pacific Railway, and the systems alreudy 
in operation in the direction of Manitoba, ts clearly indi. 
cated, Our illustration shows the ceremony of July 29th, 
when the *‘ Tablet Stone ”’ was laid by Her Royal High. 
ness, the Princess Louise. 


Military Pontoon Disaster in Spain. 


The melancholy subject of an illustration now pre. 
sented is the disaster that took place on the river Ebro, 
near Logrono, in Spain, where the upsetting ef a pon- 
toon raft cost more than a bundred soldiers’ lives, An 
official etatement informs us that a battalion of infantry, 
pumbering 275 officers and soldiers, had been ordered, in 
the programme of military mancuvres, to cross the 
river on a raft made of pontoons, The raft was being 
moved slowly towards the Navarre bank. The band con- 
tinued playing, and the soldiers, mostly young lads of 
the last conscription, began to keep time with their feet, 
despite the warnings of their officers, The result was 
that very soon the raft began to roll ominously, Sud- 
denly the raft gave a lurch forward and another alt; 
the soldiers rushed forward and capsized it. Eleven 
officers and ninety-seven men were drowned, while the 
colonel, twelve officers and a hundred soldiers were 
saved, The Spanish Government bas authorized a sub- 
scription for the victims The King bas given $2,000, 
and the Queen and Princess $3,500. 


Straightening of the Danube. 


As is the case with our Mississipp!, the navigation of the 
Danube is hindered by many turns, which are pot only 
troublesome and dangerous, but entail loss of time. The 
Austrian Government some years ago accepted the plan 
of three French engineers—Langlois, Lebel and Vasset-— 
who undertook to straighten the course of the river near 
Vienna by cutting new channels across the necks of 
peninsulas, Our illustration shows the first of the new 
channels, Another channel runs from Roller to the 
Spandau bridge, while another will reacb Albern above 
Loban Island, The Austrian capital will not only gain by 
having safer and quicker connections with other points, 
but will acquire additional land for six thousand build- 
ings, and obtain good wide streets for railroad and car- 
riages along the new river bank. 


The Melbourne International 
Exhiblitien. 


The above is the official title decided upon at a recent 
mecting of the Commissioners, a proposal to call the 
exhibition ‘The Carlton Palace and Melbourne Palace of 
Industry ’? having been negatived. The exhibition was 
to be opened on Friday, October Ist, Having already 
given a view of the exterior of the Exhibition Building, 
we pow present an interior. 


The Naval Demonstration in the 
Adriatic. 


Our illustrations of Gravosa and Cattaro, Austrian sea- 
ports of the Adriatic coast, have a special interest con- 
nected with the presence at the first-named port of the 
combined paval squadrons of the six Great Powers, to 
enforee upon the Ottoman Government and the Alban- 
jans a recent decision of the Conference at Berlin, for 
the cession of Dulcigno by the Turkish Empire to the 
Principality of Montenegro. Tho bay or inlet of Gravosa, 
as shown in our filustration, is landlocked and surrounded 
by hills, so that it affords a secure harbor, except aginst 
a northerly wind, the * Bora,’’ which in the Autumn 
and Winter is frequent and extremely violent. The 
harbor is formed by a billy and rocky peninsula, which 
projects two miles {rom the mainland in a northwesterly 
direction, The village of Gravosa, at the head of its 
harbor, is only a mile and a half distant from the town 
of Ragusa, which is situated on the more open shore to 
the southeast of Gravosa. Cattaro, which may possibly 
be visited by the combined naval squadrons, as it is the 
port nearest to Montenegro, possesses the best harbor of 
the Adriatic. This is formed by a winding gulf or tolet, 
thirty miles long, which presents three basins, with con- 
necting straits, inclosed by protecting bills or moun- 
taing Tbe town is even smaller than Ragusa, but was 
once a petty commonwealth, which became part of the 
Republic of Venice in 1420. It was, like Ragusa, taken 
by the French under Napoleon |., from whom it was 
taken by England, and was given to Ausiria at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Dvrtine the last ten years 2,811,677 immi- 
grants have arrived in this country. 


—Tue American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions ave received a check ior $150,000 
from the Stone estate, 


—Tuer statue of Admiral Farragut, by Mrs, 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie, has been placed in position in Far- 
ragut -quare, Washington, 


—F rom a few isolated cases during the Summer 
months, diphtheria has become epidemic in Bennington, 
Vt., and the public schools are closed in consequence, 


—Tue Prussian Government has requested that 
a proclamation of a state of siege be issued in Leipzig 
and Hamburg, denouncing these as hotbeds of Socialism. 


—Tue thirty-ninth representation of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau (the last performance this year) 
took place on September 26tb, Thirty-five hundred 
persons were present. 


—TueE monster iron-clad Jtalia, of 14,000 tons, 
covered throughout with armor three feet thick, has 
been successiul'y launched, The Jialia is the most 
powerful iron-clad ever constructed, 


— Durine the year ending with June last there 
were exported from this port 31,061,610 pounds of 
butter, valuec at $5,179,071, and 19,833,330 pounds of 
oleomargarine, valued at $2,581,317. 


—Tue Internal Revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th last were $124,009 374, of which 
Illinois contributed $23,035,614; Ohio, $18,018,999, 
and New York, $16,249,877. 


—Tuz city officials and le:ding business men of 
New Orleans are enthasiastic over the proposal to bring 
the steamship Great Eastern to that port for use in the 
meat trade, Governor Wiltz bas no doubt but that the 
channel is sufficiently deep 


—Pxrince Bismarck has drafted a Bill estab- 
lishing a State Workmen's Assurance and Mutual Assist- 
auce Society. Its workivgs will be temporarily applied 
to Prussia only, All laborers*and employers will be 
compelled to contribute to the fund, 


—M., Constans, the French Minister of the 
Interior and of Worship, will begin the breaking up 
o! the religious Orders by first removing Orders not 
recognized by the Vatican, then those composed of {or- 
eigners, and then deal with the others separately 


—Tue Pritish Government have r.actically de 
cided to abandon Cyprus, Ther uave stopped public 
works and withdrawn a war vessel. The event has 
passed almost unnoticed by the press, This shows the 
collapse of Lord Beasvnsfield'’s theatrical annexation 
scheme, 


—Tue tobacco grown in Pennsylvania in 1879 
amounted to 31,000,000 pounds, the largest crop yet 
grown, The present crop, while the largest amounting 
to 40,000,000 pounds —will not, perhaps, realize much 
more than the crop of last year, in consequence of the 
ravages of worms. 


—Tue cashier of the United States Treasury is 
now shipping daily to different parts of the country— 
principally South and West—about $25,000 tn fractional 
silver. The demand tor fractional silver bas doubled 
within the past month, The orders are mostly for dimes, 
half-dimes and quarters. 


—Grear excitement has been caused throughout 
Australia by the discovery of the Temora gold fie!d, near 
Sydney. The rush of people into the township increases 
daily, men arriving even irom Victoria, The great draw. 
back to the field is want of water for puddling purposes, 
Gold is being struck very freely, 


—Tue last quarterly brary of pensions has 
been the most speedily accomplished of any ever known, 
considering the number of pensions paid, The agents 
paid 184,000 pensions in the first ten working days, and 
ended with the filteenth at night, Of these 24,000 were 
personal payments, made to the pensioners at the several 
agencies, 


—Tue Ecumenical Methodist Conference, which 
is to assemble in the City Road Chapel, London, in 
September, 1881, will be composed of four hundred 
members—two bundred from Great Britain and two bun. 
dred from the United States and Canada — one-half 
ministers and one-half laymen. Tbe conference will 
have no legislative or administrative functions, but its 
object will be to promote union and to stimulate to more 
zealous Christian effort, 


—Tue charters of two of the notorious bogus 
medical colleges in Philadelphia have been avnulled by 
the courts, with the consent of the motorious Dean, 
John Buchanau, who was at the head of both institu. 
tions, The charters confiscated were those of the Eclec.- 
tic Medical College aud the American University of 
Medicine, of Philadelphia, From Buchanan’s own ad- 
mission there have been sold in this country and Europe 
nearly 40,000 bogus diplomas from the two institutions, 


—Tueg Mexicans have given a brilliant reception 
to the daughter of General Ord, who married General 
Trevino, On the evening of the 15th of August a grand 
ball was given at El Teatro del Progreso in Monterey, in 
honor of General Trevino and lady, by the governor and 
civil and military dignitaries of the State, The theatre 
was band ly d ted, about 5,000 colored lights 
contributing to the general effect. The floor for dancing 
was covered with dark Brussels carpeting, sprinkled 
over with gold leaf, The attendance was greater than at 
any ball for the last ten years, and the display of cos- 
tumes was brilliant, A {ree bar was kept, where wines 
and liquors flowed without stint, The dancing lasted 
from 10 Pp. mM. to 4 A. M. 


—Tux business of the Manhattan Beach hotels 
during the recent season was fifty per cent. greater than 
in 1879. An idea of the number of guests at the Man. 
hattan Hotel during the season may be obtained from 
the following statement of expenditures: For fresh 
meats, $58,319; smoked meats, $3 677; poultry and 
game, $15137; fish, $10,710; clams and oysters, 
$6,329; soft crabs, $2,788; fruits and vegetables, 
$13,230; milk and cream, $6,474; coffee, $2,861; batter 
and lard, $9,521; eggs, $2,786; groceries, $19,688; 
lemons a: d oranges, $1,804; salad oil, $720; crackers, 
$260; soap, $1,061. To these figures about two-filths 
shopld be added for the Oriental Hotel and one-fifth for 
the Pavilion and l’oint Breeze Hotel, 





+T ue official returns of the foreign commerce 
of the United States during August show a continuance 
of heavy gains, both in exports aod imports, as compared 
with last year. Tbe value of merchandise exported 
again foots up heavier than that of merchandise im- 
ported, and the balance on the side of exports since 
January Ist shows further augmentation, contrary to 
general anticipation, Merchandise imp: riations dur- 
ing the month reached $56,266,021, an increase of 
$13,183,252, or about 3034 per cent. over last year, Ia 
merchandise exports the increase is $8,502,242, or about 
144% per cent’ Of merchandise and specie combined, 
the month’s exports were $1,678,850 in exc ss gf im: 
ports; while of merchandise exclusively, the balance os 
the side of exports proves to be nearly $11,000,000, 
For the first month of the second year of resumption of 
specie payments, the treasure import exceeds that for 
the corresponding period last year by $2,083,921, 
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“CHRISTIAN” GARFIELD’S SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 
gh of Despond alone; but still he endeavored to struggle to that side of the slough that was still further from 
xt to the wicket-gate ; the which he did, but could not get out because of the burden that was upon his back.” 
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UNDER THE LILACS. 
For A PICTURE. 


ITH her head in languorous guise 
Under fragrant lilacs blending, 
And her half-drooped, amorous eyes 
Their coquettish glances sending, 


She waits where the wild-bees hum 

And the butterflies filt and hover, 
She tarries to hear him come— 

Her supple and straight-limbed lover. 


But she will not turn her head 

Or move her small foot to meet him; 
Hor heart may beat to his tread 

Yet her lax hand will not greet him; 


Till the blossoms around her fall 
Like Danae’s golden shower, 

And he stoops his form so tall 
To taste of her mouth’s red flower. 


And thea with a low, glad laugh 

She will lean her head on his bosom, 
And when he love's wine would quaff 

1 know she will not refuse him. 


Will the sun-warmed hours wane ? 

Will the bees and the sunlight leave them? 
Can love, who has found these twain, 

Of his fragrant shade bereave them ? 
__ JOHN MORAN, 


Tue ScHAFFUSKIE Lanps. 


By ANNIE DUFFELL, 
Avraor or “iw aus Mxsues,”’ gro, 


CHAPTER XLI.-—-A FAITHFUL LOVE, 


YPSY is a widow, and a lovely widow 
does she make. She sits now in a large 
armchair, a picture of pensive loveli- 

ness. She is dressed in some dark, rich morn- 
ing robe, which enhances the delicacy of her 
rare complexion. Her bright brown hair— 
the hair that poor Jack loved so well—is 
coiled up in heavy braids low in the neck, and 
ornamented with strings of jet, which also 
adorn her throat and arms. Her eyes, of the 
deepest, loveliest azure, are bright and filled 
with a sunny light of expectancy. 

She makesa rare picture, sitting in that long, 
vaulted old apartment of the Russian castle, 
and looks thoroughly contented with herself 
and the world. No wretched memory comes 
to her of the loved and lost, who in former 
days sat in this same apartment with her, 
though their empty chairs are still by the 
hearth. Not a cloud is upon her perfect brow. 
To do her justice, both Maize’s misfortune and 
Jack’s death were at the time great shocks to 
her, and her weak nature almost sank under 
them. 

But after the first blow she rallied; with 
one of her variable, versatile nature, no 
emotion could be lasting. Jack, poor dear! 
was dead, and no amount of grieving could 
resurrect him; while at the same time she 
would be ruining her complexion and damag- 
ing her eyes. Maize’s fate was also irremedi- 
ably fixed—that fate from which. had it been 
possible, she would have saved her—and it 
was equal madness for her to fret her life 
away about the inevitable ; and nothing is so 
detrimental to beauty as fretting. And, al- 
though at two-and thirty a woman is not a 
Methuselah, still she has arrived at that point 
where a reckless disregard of her personal 
advantage is not desirable. Sometimes in the 
still small hours of the night a memory comes 
to her that is not pleasant, and a phantom 
that chil!s her blood. It is not possible for 
her to entirely banish all memory of the girl, 
who for her weakness is dragging out her life 
in exile. 

And it is in euch moments that Jack’s full 
loss sweeps upon her ; if she could hear his 
brave, bright voice, if she could feel the 
loving touch of his hand, these harrowing 
fancies would be swept away. But as he is 
gone, she philosophically calls to mind that re- 
spected adage of “spilled milk,’ and covers 
up her head and goes to sleep, remembering 
that nothing is so disastrous in its conse- 
quences to beauty as loss of sleep. Lesides, a 
fat sorrow is much better than a lean one; 
and. in point of this, she is very well off indeed. 
Although of late years their financial affairs 
have been somewhat complicated, the sale of 
the Schaffuskie Lands in a measure restored 
their wealth, and now that the family is 
lessened by two, why, the bank account is 
sufficient to keep her and Valentine in luxury 
for the rest of their lives. And, too, Lady Ash- 
hurst tells herself, there is a possibility—nay, 
a probability—that she may in the future ex- 
change her title for another which will bring 
with it greater wealth. 

As she sits now, evidently awaiting the 
arrival of some one, a step sounds in the hall 
and pauses at the door. She springs to her 
feet and stands in a listening attitude, while 
still the invisible person stands motionless as 
though gaining courage or composure before 
entering. When her impatience has almost 
reached its climax the door is flung open and 
on the threshold stands—yes— ! His 
large dark-gray eyes fasten upon that lovel 
picture—Gypsy, standing, with her graceful, 
slim figure bent slightly forward, her lovely 
mouth half-parted in a smile of expectation, 
and over her beautiful face the sweetest, 
faintest wild-rose flush. 

Chetewood himself is little changed since 
the days of our first acquaintance with him at 
Brighton. His face is still filled with that fair, 
Saxon beauty, though upon his low brow are 
worn a few lines by his weary waiting. In his 
eyes, as he looks at this woman, shines all that 
mighty, patient love he has borne for her all 
these many years. Though he has striven to 

—— himself, he is frightfully agitated, and 
his breath breaks from him in sharp gasps. 
He stands for a moment motionless, then with 
one bound he gains her side, and has her two 


small hands grasped tightly in his, while his 
eyes look down at her in piteous yearning. 

“Oh, my love! my love!’ The words are 
scarcely audible, but with the keenness of 

vanity she hears, and over her lovely, bright 
tace spreads a radiant smile. She is not 
touched with the patience and fidelity of this 
man’s love. She does not see how near to 
sublimity approaches this steadfastness of 
years. It is only the fact that by her beauty 
and his infatuation she has chained him to her 
side, though for years the wife of another ; 
that. now that she is free, one word from her 
has brought him to this distant land ; it is only 
this fact that she is capable of appreciating. 

At last the soft murmur of her voice brings 
back his senses. 

“T am so glad that you have come ; it is so 
kind of you. Yet how could 1 expect it? I 
was amazed when I got your letter saying that 
you were coming. If there had been time I 
should have written to you and forbidden it.” 
She tells this lie unblushingly. “But you were 
already on your way when it arrived. And 
yet,” blushing adorably, and giving a dainty 

ressure to the hands that cling so tightly to 

evs, *I—I am very glad to see you, and it 
seems very like old times.” The faintest quiver 
of the childish lip, which, to do her justice, is 
sincere ; in this moment a swift, brief vision 
of the past sweeps upon her with crushing 
force. 

“Could you doubt that I would come?” he 
says, passionately. ‘‘I should have been here 
long before, only that 1 did not know I would 
be welcome. After I received your letter there 
is nothing in the world could have kept me 
from you. One word from you, and I would 
go to the furthest end of the earth but for one 
look at your face.” 

It is not until evening has fallen and they sit 
together in the red light of the fire that he is 
composed enough to converse rationally. 
Then looking at her with his great loving 
eyes, he says : 

“ You are not changed a particle since you 
left England, yet what seas of trouble you 
have seen!” 

“Troubie!’ She shudders; somehow to- 
night the past is heavy upon her. “ Yes, I 
have been nearly crushed with it. I only 
wonder that I have lived.” The small hands 
lock convulsively, this time without any 
affectation. 

He is silent with his native delicacy, refrain- 
ing to allude more directly to past events. 

“Poor Jack!” she continues; “but I am 
trying to teach myselt to be resigned to his 
death. But, Maize-—oh, Dredmond!—did you 
ever know anything so horrible? Sometimes 
it scems as though I must go mad!” 

“It is horrible!” he replies, with a shudder. 
“1 can’t persuade myself that it is true; it 
seems like a horrid nightmare. Now that I 
am with you, it seems harder than ever to 
realize. I am listening constantly for her 
step. Good heavens! it is the most shocking 
thing 1 ever knew!” he rises and paces the 
floor excitedly. 

“ What do the people in England think ?”’ she 
asks, behind her handkerchief. 

“No one will believe her guilty. We all 
know that some horrible mistake has been 
made. My God! I don’t wonder it killed poor 
Jack. And I suppose nothing can be done for 
her ?” 

“Nothing. The English Government com- 
municated with the Czar in her behalf , but it 
was of no use. They were determined she 
should suffer. Oh, my poor child! Gypsy is 
now sobbing convulsively, and Chetewood, 
pausing behind her chair, reaches over and 
takes her hand. 

“Do not grieve so, dar—Gypsy. I must call 
you ‘Gypsy.’ And yet I know that a sorrow 
like yours is almost inconsolable. But I should 
have thought Toboskie could have saved her. 
At one time, in England, it was reported that 
they were betrothed.” 

“They never were betrothed, because I 
know Maize would permit of no conversation 
upon such a subject, but I know he adored 
her. And yet he refused to save her. He be- 
lieved her guilty.” 

Chetewood looks perplexed. 

“Then he suffered the most of the two,” he 
says, after a pause. ‘ Heavens, how I pity 
that man ; for one of his nature there is but 
one love, and nothing of more value than it, 
save his honor. He always had that strong, 
high sense of honor. When we were boys at 
school he was characterized by it. Oh, how I 
pity him! How does he bear it?” 

“People say that life is killed for him for 
ever.’”’. Chetewood does not see that her small 
hands are clinched, or he would not be telling 
himself that he was mad to fancy that she 
cared for Toboskie in the past. ‘ Society sees 
nothing of him. He devotes himself entirely 
to political affairs, and has grown colder and 
haughtier than ever. Occasionally I meet him 
in the street, and his face always looks cut in 
stone, so hard and icy is it. If he suffers, he 
shows no other signs of it.”’ 

‘‘Ah, but he does suffer !’’ says Chetewood, 
lowly. ‘‘He is not a man with weak and 
transient emotions. In the dead hours of the 
night he wrestles with the anguish that 1 know 
is for ever present with him. His race is 
strong, desperate, reckless ; but above every- 
thing else is their pride, and he will bear his 
misery in secret until he can endure it no 
longer, and then he will calmly blow his braing 
out. That is what it will end in—suicide.” 

An exclamation of horror bursts from 
Gypsy, and all the rich color recedes from her 
face. 

* Pardon me if I have shocked you,” mur- 
murs Chetewood, tenderly. “I ought to have 
been more ‘considerate. If possible, we will let 
unpleasant subjects go for to-night. Raoul has 
my deepest sympathy, though I am well aware 
that if [ were to mention the subject it would 
be almost at the risk of my life. [I shall see 
him in the morning. First of all 1 came to 





you.” 





The color struggles back to her face, and 
she smiles a sweet, alluring smile at his ador- 
ing glance. He looks at her hungrily, yearn- 


ngly. 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” he murmurs, 
“that 1 am indeed with you. Oh, Gypsy, 
Gypsy, kt me tell my story. Now that the 
barrier is swept away, why should I not 
speak?” He has come to her side and knelt 
down beside her, looking up in the soft, allur- 
ing heaven of her eyes. She shudders a little 
with nervous excitement, and for an instant a 
vision of Jack shuts out the delicate, beautiful 
face, with its pleading passion. 

“ Oh, Gypsy, I must speak, though I have no- 
thing new to tell. You must long ago have 
divined my secret. The first time I ever saw 
you, standing by Jack's side, his child-bride, 
from that moment I loved you—loved you as 
never man loved woman before, I think. All 
through the years that have kept you from me 
there has been a heavy ache upon me. I could 
not forget you though I tried. I can’t under- 
stand it. i have called myself a fool and a 
villain, and sworn that I would have done 
with the accursed nonsense of loving another 
man’s wife. I have tried to love other women, 
but it was impossible. Gypsy, no other woman 
has ever entered into my heart, or even 
touched it. And now that I have the right, I 
ask you, will you be my wife?’ No shadow 
comes across that lovely face as the old, sweet 
solemn words fall upon her ear. No memory 
of that far-distant past, with its sin and 
weakness, smites her conscience as again she 
holds in her soft small hands the destiny of 
another high and lofty life. Fickle, shallow, 
erring as she is, it has always been this 
woman’s lot tc hold in her thankless possession 
that most valuable of all treasures—a man’s 
true and unchangeable love. Vain, faithless 
and weak, nevertheless, the best, the purest, 
the noblest of two men’s lofty natures have 
been hers. 

And outside, as she listens to the tender, 
wooing words of her lover, sweeps a carriage 
containing a single occupant—a man with a 
face cold and set as stone, with eyes dry and 
lustreless. with mouth drawn in hard, deep 
lines of silent suffering—a man whose whole 
life is wrecked and lain waste. whose dead 
and solitary existence holds nothing save the 
ghastly phantom of a dead love and a shattered 
faith. between whom and all semblance of rest 
and contentment there is an impassable gulf, 
and whose entire soul is filled with a tortur- 
ing and never dying misery. It is the great 
statesman,on his way to a'state dinner—Tobos- 
bie, with his inner life burned away to dust 
and ashes. And further away in this ice-girt 
land tosses upon the rough bed of the convict 
the delicate form of the girl who has gone 
down beneath the waves of an adverse fate— 
that form, tenderly nurtured as a royal prin- 
cess’s, now throbbing with the pain of labor, 
the torture of exhaustion, and the soul strug- 
gling with its evil and its good, in deadly peril 
ot utter destruction. And still further away, 
far, far away in old England, this same moon- 
light streams through the the narrow, deep-set 
window of an ancient chapel and lights cold 
and gleaming upon the tall, white marble shaft 
that designates the spot where Jack, the last 
of the haughty lords of Ashhurst, lies slowly 
crumbling to dust—Jack who, of the three, has 
the more merciful fate. 

But no thought of this comes to the woman 
in her lovely witchery ; the death and destruc- 
tion that have marked her path leave her en- 
tirely untroubled. She smiles down in her 
lover's eyes, her own unclouded in their sunny 
insouciant laughter, their dewy lustre, while 
she weighs, with that cold, calculating exact- 
ness, the advantages of his offer. Wondrous 
and angelic in innocent and infantile loveliness, 
she is nevertheless by nature selfish and mer- 
cenary to the core. And while the great, 
loving heart awaits in a torture of suspense 
her answer, she recounts his merits —finan- 
cially. He is wealthy, has many titles, and, 
besides all, is very handsome and attractive ; 
and she likes him really very well, and, poor 
tellow, he is so desperately in love !—suppress- 
ing a smile. 

Yet in this moment comes to her a memory 
of that haughty statesman who has heretofore 
resisted her witchery. If it were possible for 
this woman, with her inherent selfishness. to 
experience any true emotion, itis for this man 
—the only love ever denied her in her sunny, 
triumphant career, though that denial has be- 
come very dear to her. She yearns to rouse 
in that frozen, locked-up breast all those swift, 
fiery, dangerous emotions that she knows are 
the characteristics of his race. Once, she 
muses, she held that strong, haughty, domi- 
nant soul fast bound in the thralldom of pas- 
sion; surely her loveliness that then broke 
down the icy barriers of his nature has not 
yet lost its potent spell. Far back in the azure 
depths of her eyes gathers a spark of fire as 
upon her fastens the desperate resolution of 
secing this man and making one final effort to 
win the one love that she has ever. valued. 
Yet, with natural shrewdness, she deter- 
mines not to refuse her companion until she 
has cast her last chance of winning Toboskie ; 
and then, if that fail!—her hands clinch and 
that my, eed spark deepens—-why, she will 
marry Chetewood and go back to England. 

“ Gypsy, you are very cruel!” murmurs her 
companion. ‘“ Will you not answer me? See! 
I have come all the way to Russia to hear your 
answer! Surely—surely you will reward the 
patience and long waiting of my love!” 

“But it is so soon,” she whispers, while a 
rosy flush creeps over her face, and her eyes 
look down. ‘‘Dredmond, you are so impatient 
and——”’ 

‘*Tmpatient !” cries Chetewood, in pain. 
“How can you accuse me of that? I have 
waited years for you; I would wait years 
longer if it were necessary. But as it is not, 
why, Gypsy, take pity on me!’ 

She looks up at him shyly through her 
thick, brown lashes. 


“ Would you take me back to England ?”’ she 
says, in a half-whisper. 

“Anywhere!” he cries, rapturously. “ You 
shall be my queen, J your slave. I will know 
no will save your wishes.” 

“ And—and—may 1 have Valentine with 
me ?” 

“Certainly,” he responds, eagerly. “I 
wouldn't think of separating you from your 
life-long friend. My darling, you shall have 
anybody, everybody with you, if you will only 
put your little hand in mine and say, ‘ Dred, [ 
will be your wife.” 

And she does “ lay her little hand ” in his, 
but discreetly refrains from uttering the 
words, complacently reflecting that she can 
easily recede’ from this unspoken betrothal if 
she be successful in that purpose which she 
resolves to execute on the morrow. Chete- 
wood scarcely misses the words. In his strong, 
warm grasp lies her hand, and in her sweet, 
blushing face, her downcast eyes. he reads his 
answer. Without a word he catches her in his 
arms and strains her to his breast. A few 
minutes later, with her sweet, willful imperi- 
ousness, she dismisses him, and, with a heart 
beating with wild rapture, he returns to his 
hotel. 





CHAPTER XLII.—A RELAPSE OF GYPSY’S OLD 
MALADY. 


N the sweetest of morning robes Gypsy 
stands waiting in the reception-room the 
next morning. She has appointed an ear.y 
hour that she may be uninterrupted in her 
interview by the impatient Chetewood. She 
has to wait but afew minutes before the door 
is thrown open and “ Count Toboskie”’ is an- 
nounced and shown in. He at first believes 
the room deserted, but as he advances he be- 
holds that lovely vision, as Gypsy stands in 
her dainty robes, her face pale, her eyes un- 
usually bright with excitement. A shudder 
convulsed him. Of this woman, lovely in her 
radiant youth, he has always had a mortal 
abhorrence, and now the sudden sight of her 
brings a harrowing memory of the woman he 
has loved and lost, of the man he saw fall dead 
at his feet. To his deep, haughty, repressed 
nature the coming to this house has been an 
agony that could never touch a weaker one. 
{very muscle in his magnificent frame quivers 
with fierce suffering as he glances around 
this apartment, wherein he has so often sat 
with one now far away dragging out her life 
in the bondage of shame and bitterness. In 
this moment that proud, unnatural suppression 
of weary months is very near exhaustion, and 
under this ordeal, which is like tearing 
asunder the festering wounds of his heart, his 
strength almost deserts him. 

As Gypsy sees his stern, set face, with its 
icy grandeur, his deep eyes cold and question- 
ing, as he stands towering above her in his 
haughty and perfect manhood, her courage 
oozes out at her finger-tips. though over her 
sweeps all the strength and the passion of her 
futile love. She sinks down upon the divan 
and looks up at him with her great azure, 
piteous eyes, while her small hands clasp in 
her lap. A shuddering horror and aversion 
seizes him. ‘Something in that look brings 
back to him that night many years ago when, 
through this woman's weakness, he gave way 
to the one act that stains his honor—that 
branded him a false friend to Lord Ashhurst, 
whose hospitality he had enjoyed, and whose 
hand he had taken in friendship. 

“You sent for me, my lady, and I came as 
soon as possible.” His voice is chill with a 
mortal coldness. “ May I ask in what way can 
I serve you?” 

Her hands lock more tightly, and upon each 
cheek burns a scarlet flame. All semblance of 
composure and dignity are swept aside. Still 
she remains silent. 

‘*Have you business with me. madam?” he 
urges. “Though | shall be most happy to 
serve you, | must remind you that my time 
is limited.” 

Gypsy springs to her feet; her eyes, pas- 
sionate, beseeching, intense, look straight into 
his. 

“TI sent for you,’’ she says, in excitement, 
“ because | am so lonely and miserable. I sent 
for you because you once were Jack’s friend 
—or professed yourself such—though since his 
death you have never once visited his widow 
or befriended her in any way. Why is this? In 
common humanity, stricken as I have been, I 
should have fhought you would have tendered 
your sympathy occasionally, and for the sake 
ot your dead friend been a friend to one he ° 
Idved so dearly !” t 


Despite his shrinking dislike of this woman, ~ 


that stern sense of right that has always 
actuated him shows him that her accusations 
are just. 

“I acknowledge,” he says, lowly, “that L 
have been selfish. and, perhaps, even brutal 
in my sorrow. I have neglected you, it is true. 
But the only plea that I have to offer is that in 
the past year I have grown insensible to every 
tie that once bound me. I have grown hardened 
to everything and everybody.” 

Gypsy’s breath comes sharply, and under 
the rich lace which is a dainty pretense of 
concealment, her white breast heaves convul- 
sively ; she knows only too well what has 
occasioned this entire oblivion and with- 
drawal from society. She lifts her face with 
its dangerous loveliness ; her eyes, passionate 
and alluring, look straight into his. But he is 
invulnerable to her beauty. Once it moved 
him—the weaker, mere animal portion of his 
nature ; but even that cannot be tonched by. 
her now. His blood is like ice in his veins, his 
once fiery impulses burned to ashes. Looking 
at this woman, whose favor even royalty has*’ 
| coveted, there is no more. of passion in him 
than in a block of stone. 

« Can nothing rouse you from that lethargy ?”’ 
she murmurs, and draws nearer him. “1 will 
not feign ignorance ; | know what has changed 
you so vastly. But—-is it sensible to mourn 
after the inevitable? Because you once loved 
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a woman unworthy of your preference, must 
that fact necessarily deaden you to all future 
joy? There are other women—women, per- 
haps. as lovely and alluring as she; and you 
are young yet , do you willingly cut yourself off 
from all chance of happiness, will you starve 
and outrage all the quickness and impulse of 
your nature ?”’ 

Toboskie’s eyes grow chill and dangerous. 

“Did you send for me to converse upon 
this ?” he says, haughtily. 

«I did,” she cries, in the abandonment of 
her weakness. “I sent for you to see if I 
could not rouse you from this dead existence, 
to show you that there are other women in 
the world besides Maize”—a swift quiver 
crosses the strong, cold face at that name— 
“women who are more worthy of your pre- 
ference, and who would love you in return; 
who are not blocks of ice as she was.” 

‘“‘ Madame !”—there is a desperate wrath in 
his tones that for an instant appalls her—“ this 
is a subject that 1 have never allowed dis- 
cussed in my presence, and your imprudence 
compels me to say that I think you take an 
unwarranted liberty in addressing me in this 
manner.” 

“Ah! you love her yet,’ she cries, scorn- 
fully, driven frantic with rage and disappoint- 
ment. “ You love her, the convict and exile !”’ 

Her words lash him into a wild, brave, un- 


tamable fury. (To be continued.) 








»HE SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. 


HE new armory of the Seventh Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard of the State of New York, was 
thrown open to visitors on Thursday last—* Sub- 
scribers’ Day.”” Twenty-five thousand invitations 
had been issued to public and military officials and 
to subscribers to the building fund, and the occa- 
sion was very generally embraced to inspect this 
magnificent and enduring structure, which is at 
once an honor to the city, and to the regiment of 
which itis the home, The building is bounded by 
Park and Lexington Avenues, and Sixty-sixth and 
Sixty-seventh Streets. The main entrance is on the 
west side. On entering the building, a walk across 
the main hall brings one at once into the enormous 
drill-room, 200 feet by 300 feet in size. The roof is 
supported by eleven enormous iron trusses, which 
are elegantly finished with fresco-work. Indeed, 
the entire drill-room is finished in brilliant colors, 
in order to dispel the natural gloom which pertains 
to a room of such vast size, There are thirty-three 
large reflectors suspended from the roof in three 
rows. There are galleries at three elevations on the 
west side, and a long one at the eastern end; also 
numerous seats on the floor along the northern and 
southern walls, furnishing altogether a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,096. These seats are all to be numbered, 
One thousand muskets, the entire arms of the regi- 
ment, are arranged compactly in glass cases on the 
west wall of the drill-room. The room is lighted 
by electricity. At the east end of the room is a 
large clock, also a temporary music-stand, only to 
be used on special occasions, which can be taken 
4part in sections and stowed away in an hour’s time. 
A spacious hall extends from the north to the 
south end of the building on all three of the floors, 
from which the various rooms open. On the right 
of the entrance to the drill-room is the room of the 
superintendent and armorer, where the muskets 
are cleaned. Next to this is a squad-drill room. 
There are two of these on the first floor and two 
more on the second, the latter being provided with 
extensive washing apparatus. The visitor next 
enters the colonel’s room, which is on the southern 
side of the building. This is the only room which 
is finished in black walnut. Init, and inclosed in 
@ glass case, are the colors that are carried on 
parade. Small toilet and dressing-rooms open out 
of the colonel’s room, and there is a window through 
which a view of the large drill room may be ob- 
tained. Near the ehtrance to the colonel’s room, at 
the lower end of the hall, is a bronze statue of 
Mercury, won by the regiment at Creedmoor three 
years ago. 

Crossing the hall, the officers’ room is entered. 
Here are about twenty valuable flags, inclosed in 
cases, which have been presented to the regiment 
during the last fifteen years. Over the fireplace isa 
large painting of Washington. On the right of the 
painting of Washington is a life-sized portrait of 
Colonel Clark in uniform. Passing north, the next 
room is the general reception-room. This is taste- 
fully fitted up in maple, and contains two hand- 
some oil-paintings, Further north is the entrance 
to the building. ‘T'wo bronze tablets adorn the walls 
on either side, that on the left bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 

“Seventh Regiment Armory, erected by the 
Seventh Regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y., Colonel Emmons 
Clark commanding, aided by many citizens of New 
York; 1877-1880."’ 

That on the right bears the names of the Building 
Committee, the architect, builders, engineers and 
all engaged in the work of completing the structure, 
The library, 25 x 40 feet, is next entered, This will 
not be completed for some time. It is to be finished 
in mahogany, will havea gallery entirely around it; 
it will contain 15,000 volumes. The books are to be 
entirely upon military subjects. The veterans’ 
room, north of the library, is also still unfinished. 
It is to be of oak, with walls containing iron panels. 
The veterans’ room is in the northwest corner of 
the building; it is 40 x 40 feet in size, and is to be 
finished in antique style; it will have a rich ceiling 
of wood panels. Across the hall is the field and 
staff room, 25 x 40 feet, with a finish of mahogany 
in its natural state. South of the fleld and staff 
room is a squad drill room, and then comes the 
quartermaster’s rooms. 

Passing up the main staircase, the first gallery is 
reached, commanding a fine view of the drill-room 
below, and then a few more stairs bring one to the 
second floor, On this floor are the rooms of the ad- 
jutant and those of the ten companies of the regi- 
ment. These apartments are all well worthy of 
inspection, as nothing that fancy could suggest or 
art supply has been omitted to suit the varying 
tastes of the members. The fireplaces in most of 
them are marvels of ingenious design and faultless 
execution, On the third floor are the rooms of the 
drum corps, the memorial room, squad drill-rooms 
gymnasium,ete There is also a room for the ban 
of the regiment, which has just been organized with 
fifty four members, led by a former assistant of Mr. 
Grafulla, who retires on account of ill health. 

Tn the cellar are six rifio galleries, each 300 feet in 
length, with a narrow walk along the side on which 
open numerous magazines. Here are also several 
rooms containing extra lockers, benches for repair- 
ing muskets; a sitting-room where smoking is al- 
lowed, etc., and the boiler-room, which contains 
four immense boilers. 

The armory building. has cost $450, and the 
finish of the interior entailed an expense of $150,000, 
$140,000 of which was realized as the proceeds of 
the great fair, while the remaining $10,000 was paid 
irom the regimental fund. The expense of the 


building itself was covered as follows: Subscrip- 
tions of citizens and ladies, $100,000; regiment, 





$80,000; veterans, $27,000; banks and other corpora- 
tions, $33,000; loan $150,000; miscellaneous, includ- 
ing grand ball, $60,000. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


HE sessions of the Presbyterian Council, at 
Philadelphia, during the past week, were 
marked by great interest, many of the discussions 
touching upon vital questions of church polity and 
belief. All the sittings were attended by large 
audiences, The morning sessions were held at 
Horticultural Hall, and those in the afternoon and 
evening at the Academy of Music, the great capacity 
of which was sometimes taxed to accommodate the 
crowds pressing for admittance. No religious con- 
vocation of recent years has attracted larger atten- 
tion, or is apparently destined to exercise a more 
pronounced influence upon the future life of Presby- 
terlanism than this, which included some of the 
very ablest representatives of that particular de- 
nomination. Among the subjects considered dur- 
ing the week were ‘‘Creeds and Confessions,” the 
** Revision of the Bible,” “ Presbyterianism and 
Education,”’ the ‘* Relation of Presbyterianism to 
Civil and Religious Liberty,’’ ‘Final Retribu- 
tion,” “*‘Church Extension and the Evangelization 
of Ireland,” ‘“‘The Conflict between Faith and 
Ritualism in Holland,” ** Theology of the Reformed 
Church, *‘Church Discipline, its Province and 
Use,” “Church Order and Life,.”’ 

One of the most notable discussions of the 
council was that on “‘Agnosticism.”’ In this dis- 
cussicn Professor Flint, of Scotland, who had said 
in a paper that the failure to comprehend or to 
believe portions of Presbyterian dogma was to be 
overcome not by church discipline s0 much as bya 
more faithful study and explanation of dogma, 
was assailed as having ‘“‘sneered at church dis- 
cipline.” This accusation was taken up by Rev. 
Principal Grant, of Canada, who said, with an 
pr aye oy which created a profound sensation, 
“We do err if we say the Westminster Catechism 
is beyond the region of inquiry. Oreeds grow, and 
how can there be growth unless there is liberty of 
thought. You say to a minister, if he has his 
doubts about the accuracy of your interpretation, 
‘Go out of the church.’ You say no honest man 
should stay in it if he has doubt, You call him 
dishonest if he does stay in. I say no, no. Let 
the Church cast him out if it will, Is the 
Church afraid of liberty ?’’ were Principal Grant’s 
closing words, and he said them in ringing tones 
whose echo seemed to be heard above the ap- 
plause they occasioned. Another divine, Rev. Mr. 
McDonald, of Toronto, spoke in the same vein. He 
asked whether it was expedient for the Church 
always to exercise its unquestioned right of discip- 
lining. ‘The question to-day is, What is faith ? 
A young man full of the desire to preach salvation 
and, believing that he is prepared for it, is brought 
up all standing by the creed. He can’t make it all 
out, in the way the Church interprets it. What are 
you going todo with him? Shall he be forbidden 
to preach? He asks you whether you have any 
right to impose on him conditions that Christ did not 
impose. I suggest that you reduce your creed toa 
few well-defined articles that are absolutely essen- 
tial, and require your minister to stand by these 
and hold his own views about the non-essentials,”’ 
There was more applause when this daring divine 
had finished. The whole discussion was a triumph 
of the champions of free thought, and its signifi- 
cance cannot be mistaken by any thoughtful mind, 

Another important discussion related to the re- 
vision of the New Testament. Dr. Schaff, the emi- 
nent Biblical scholar of this city, announced that 
the New Testament revision was almost completed, 
and, at the furthest, might be expected by February. 
He thought the council should take some action in 
the matter and report at the next meeting, four 
years hence. Judge Strong further elaborated this 
idea by making a motion that the revised edition 
be recommended to the careful consideration of 
every church represented in the Alliance. This 
resolution was referred to the business committee. 

The Hon. William E. Dodge, of New York, read a pa- 
per on temperance, which was an earnest argument 
in favorof prohibition. He said that there are in this 
city 10,000 places for the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and seven-cights of these places are kept by foreign- 
ers. Interior Department returns, he asserted, 
show that there are in the United States 5,652 distil- 
leries, 2,830 breweries, and 175,266 places where in- 
toxtcating drinks are sold, involving annually a 
direct outlay and waste of not less than $700,000,000, 
and an indirect loss in the cost of crimeand pau- 
perism of $700,000,000 more, while to the financial 
loss must be added the destruction of not less than 
100,000 lives. The Christian Church, he said, had 
the remedy in its hands. 

The council authorized a committee to consider 
and report on the creeds at the next council, A report 
ot the Committee on Foreign Missionary Work sug- 
gested the establishment of a great training college 
at Pekin, China, and urged a more energetic prosecu- 
tion of mission work in heathen and pagan coun- 
tries. The report stated that. 2,000,000 pagans had 
been rescued from darkness during the past seventy 
years by Protestant missionaries, and referrei to 
the greater facilities and advantages that may be 
now enjoyed by mission workers. The Rev. Dr. 
Paxton, of New York, submitted from the American 
portion of the committee a written history of the 
mission enterprises connected with the following 
churches: The Presbyterian Church of Canada, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
the Reformed Dutch Church, the Reformed Presby- 
terlan Church (General Synod), the Associated Re- 
formed Church, the Presbyterian Church ‘North, 
and the Presbyterian Church South. A summary of 
the statistics submitted in the report may be thus 
stated: Missionaries in the field, 195; native mis- 
sionaries, 135; native licentiates and preachers, 
198; medical missionaries and teachers, 118; Ameri- 
can women connected with the missions, 266; native 
teachers and Bible-readers, 894; communicants, 
18,371, scholars in boarding-schools, 1,691; scholars 
in day schoo!s, 12,987. 

= next Council will be held at Belfast, Ireland, 
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REMOVING THE OBELISK TO ITS SITE. 


OR the removal of the obelisk from the platform 

at the foot of Ninety-sixth Street to the site 
selected in Central Park, the stone is enveloped ina 
heavy plank box which shows its shape. Under- 
neath the obelisk at the outer edges are iron rails 
grooved on the bottom. Under these rails are other 
rails with grooves facing upwards, and between the 
two are cannon-balls. One hundred feet from the 
railroad tracks, which are eighty feet from the 
original position of the obelisk, is an anchor—a 
large pile driven in the ground and braced—and 
about thirty feet beyond, wire ropes are wound 
around a huge boulder to stay the anchor. From 
this anchor to the railroad tracks runs a chain, 
of studded links, which are made of 24 inch round 
wrought-iron, where it is attached to a fourfold 
purchase pulley-block worked by two-inch ropes. 
The ropes of this pulley stretch across the railroad 
and run through a similar block which is at- 
tached to the upper rails on which the obelisk rests, 
One end of the pulley rope is made fast to the block 
nearer the anchor, and the other end, after passing 
around the pulley blocks four times, follows the 
chain up to the anchor, there goes through a single 
block which pulls the end of the large chain, and 
then stretches about 250 feet down to the water’s 
edge, where it is wound upon the drum of a thirty- 
horse power engine. The blocks at the railroad 
tracks can be unhooked at a moment’s notice anda 
train allowed to pass by. The obelisk itself weighs 
196'4 tons, but the box increases its weight, so that 
as it lies on the tracks it weighs 200 tons. With the 
tackle used on the first day of the removal a force of 





about twenty-five tons had to be exerted by the en- 
gine in order to move the monolith. The iron balls 
are used because they have the greatest strength 
and present the least friction of any kind of roller. 

As the cannon - ball apparatus is likely to be 
clogged up bya little dust and dirt, it is intended 
to use the ordinary double-flange rollers between 
the running tracks after the railroad tracks are 
passed, because much dirt, etc , will inevitably get 
into the machinery as the obelisk is drawn along 
over the streets. The course it will follow is up 
Ninety-sixth Street to the West Boulevard, down the 
West Boulevard to Eighty-sixth Street, across 
Eighty-sixth Street to Fifth Avenue, down Fifth 
Avenue to the Metropolitan Museum entrance to 
Central Park, and from there across on trestie-work 
to the site—a distance of 9,700 feet. The length of 
the trestle bridge is 870 feet, and itis in process of 
construction now in Jersey City. The obelisk will be 
carried about four feet from the ground all the way 
to the Park. It probably will reach its destination 
in about thirty days. 


SIGNOR RAVELLI. 


VERY bright, particular star has appeared on 
the operatic firmament. Mr. Mapleson has 
unearthed a glittering jewel—a blue diamond, He 
has discovered a brand-new tenor. Society is en- 
raptured, fascinated; it guahes, it explodes, and 
the name of Ravelli is now upon the lips of double 
duchesses. A few weeks ago and no one had heard 
of Signor Ravelli; to-day not to know ail about him 
is “‘bad form.’ Chance, luck, kismet, played the 
highest card in the pack for th.s son of song when 
Mr. Joseph Maas, being announced for the part of 
kdgardo, at Her Majesty’s, London, felt it his duty 
to insist upon a full-dress rehearsal. Not to be up 
in the score of “‘ Lucia’’ seemed so ridiculous that 
the management pooh-poohed the rehearsal, espe- 
cially as every square inch of time was occupied 
with Boito’s “ Mefistofele,’’ and Mr. Joseph Maas, in 
@ pet, threw up his engagement. What was Mr. 
Mapleson todo? Where was Edgardo? It was four 
o’clock, and in four hours the créme de la créme of 
upper-tendom would be languidly occupying boxes 
and seats. ‘‘Zdvardo is such a charming ré/e, you 
know!” It was four o’clock, and the tmpressario was 
—no, Mapleson is never flurried, he’s always as 
cool as an iced cabbage-leaf—he was calmly con- 
sidering the best thing to be done to soothe the 
denizens of Mayfair and Belgravia, when a hungry 
and seedy Italian was announced. “I want a 
chance,’’ said the man. ‘‘lam a tenor.” “ Here’s 
achance,”’ said Mapleson: ‘‘Can you sing Edgardo ?”’ 
“I can.” ‘Just let me hear a few notes of ‘Fra 
Poco.’’’ The seedy one obeyed. ‘ That will do,’’ 
cried the tmpressario. ‘You'll sing dgurdo to- 
night.” 

The seedy one muttered something about the sud- 
denness and the want of rehearsal. ‘Take your 
chance,” said Mr. Mapleson. Arrayed in a stock 
costume, gorgeous in moldy velvet and dingy 
Spangles, the seedy one appeared on the stage. The 
audience received him with contemptuous silence, 
*“* Where was Maas ?’’ Before the end of the first act 
his fortune was made. Society ‘“‘rose” athim. By 
the time that Xdgardo had asked Lucy Asiton if she 
recognized his handwriting, Mr Mapleson’s hand- 
writing was to a contract of a different nature, and 
when the curtain rang down on the death-agonies 
of the luckless cavalier, Ravelli was in everybody’s 
mouth. Weshall hear the wondrous tenor during 
Mr. Mapleson’s coming season, and the emsthetic 
musical world of New York may fairly anticipate 
a@ phenomenal treat, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


German Physicians assert that railway employ és are 
more liable to affections of the spinal cord than other 
men, 

Immense Quantities of implements belonging to the 
stone and bronze age have just been discovered near the 
rapids of the Dnieper. It ia also said that an ancient 
boat, dating back to the time of Rurik, has been un- 
earthed, 

At a Recent Examination for admission to tbe British 
Indian medical service, out of twenty-six successiul 
Candidates, nine were natives of India) A Mohammedan 
from Oudh passed filth, closely followed by a Brahmin 
from Bengal, 

The French Branch of the International African As- 
sociation have lately appointed M. Mizon, a naval offi- 
cer, to be the chief of the station in West Africa, for 
which M. Savorgnan de Brazza is now endeavoring to 
find a suitable position on one of the affluents of the 
river Ogow6. 

The Russians bave at last figured out how much 
ammunition they used in their late war with Turkey. 
The infantry fired 14,326,342 shots, the cavalry 
1,917,026, and the artillery 187,793, making a total of 
16,431,161, These Ogures indicate that in order that one 
man may be hit, about 150 shots bave to be fired, 


The Danish Scientific Expedition to Siberia, under M, 
Tegner and Captain Hage, is reported to have reached 
Semipalatinsk on June 30th, and to bave started again 
for Vernoye a few days later, A subsidiary object of 
the expedition is to endeavor to establish commercial 
relations between Denmark and that part of Siberia. 


M. Lacroix has offered to lead an exploring expedition 
to Central Airica for the purpose of solving the Ogow6 
problem, which was not entirely cleared up by M, Sav. 
orgnan de Brazza’s journey, It is thought by some that 
this river is connected with a large waterway across the 
centre of Africa, extending nearly to Lake Albert, on the 
other side of the continent. 


A Discovery baa just been made by M. Toussaint, a 
professor o/ the veterinary school at Toulouse, by which 
be bas succeeded in inoculating animals with vaccine 
taken from an infected one, and rendering them proof 
against epidemics, such as pleuro-pneumonia, etc. 
Pasteur, it is well-known, was successiul in vaccinating 
poultry, and thus preserving them from the attack of 
what is known as chicken cholera. 


The Systematic Excavation of ancient sites in Egypt 
is being bitterly opposed in many parts of the globe, and 
societies are being formed to prosecute parties and cor. 
poratione engaged in the work. Several prominent 
Egyptologists have promised their support to these so- 
cieties, and we learn thata Miss Edwards contemplates a 
tour of the United States, at an eariy day, with the 
object of assisting the fund, and working upa sentiment 
against the excavators. 

A Little Time Ago workmen employed in msking 
the road to Zéa, discovered, quite close to the bay of 
Zéa, some ancient walls, The archeological society had 
a clearance made, and the excavations revealed that a 
theatre dominating the bay once stood on this spot, This 
theatre, the existence of which was asseried by some 
travelers and contested by others, is undoubtedly that of 
which Xenophon speaks (Hell ti. 4), and is quite dis- 
tinct {rom the theatre of Munychia, the ruins of which 
are seen in the extreme distance, at the northeast of the 
bay of Zéa, 

The Second International Geological Congress will 
be held at Bologna in September, 1881, It is proposed 
to award a prize of 6,000 francs for the best international 
scale of colors and conventional signs for the graphic 
representation of formations on geological maps and 
sections, Each scale sbould be accompanied by an ex- 
planatory memoir and a sufficient number of maps and 
sections relative to regions of different geological charac- 
ters; for the memoire the French language is recom 
mended, The scales and memoirs should be addressed, 
before the end of May, 1881, to the President of the 
Committee, Signor J. Capeliint, 65 Via Zamboni, Bologna, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Speaker Ranpa. has gone to Ohio to partici- 
pate ip the Democratic canvass, 


Unirep States Senator Anovus Cameron, of 
Wisconsin, declines to be a candidate for re-clection. 


A MARBLE statue of Senator Blaine has just 
been completed in Rome by Mr. Simmons, wao pro- 
nounces it his best work, 


Tue will of the late H. M. Spofford, contestant 
of the seat of Senator Kellogg, of Louisiana, shows that 
he owned $154,000 in United States bonds. 


Mr. Wittram McArruvur, member of the 
House of Commons for Lambeth, has been elected Lord 
Mayor of London. Mr, McArthur is a Liberal. 


Ir is now stated that the marriage of the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts and Mr, Ashmead Bartlett will be 
celebrated in October, the precise date being kept a 
secret, 

Tue Executive Committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee will meet on October 14th to receive 
General Grant, who is expected to arrive in this city the 
evening belore. 


Coronet James G. Farm has written a leiter to 
prominent citizens of Virginia City announcing his 
readiness to accept the nomination for United States 
Senator from Colorado, 


Tue Rev. Michael A. Corrigan, D. D., Bishop 
of Newark, N. J., has been appointed coadjutor to Car. 
dinal McCloskey, with the rank of archbisbop and the 
right of succession to the archbishopric. 


Cotossat statues of Michael Angelo and Albert 
Durer, by Mr. Ezekiel, the Americav sculptor in Rome, 
bave been received at the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton. They are companion statues to bis Phidias and 
Raphael. 

Mr. P. T. Barnum is a practical worker in the 
field of temperance as well as lecturer. He offers to give 
$1,000 towards a reading and au usement room in 
Bridgeport, where youog men may find sociability away 
from the saloons, 


Mrs. Cuatmers Date gives the town of Mon- 
son, Mass,, $25,000 fora granite building fora public 
library, in memory of Horatio Lyon, her father, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of the town, and his widow $20,000 
for an endowment (und, 


Tue widow of the late Mark Hopkins, in an an- 
ewer to a petition filed in the Probate Court of Sao Fran- 
cisco, by one of the heirs, for the revocation of letters 
of administration issued to her, says property to the 
value of nearly nineteen millions has already been di- 
vided among the heirs. 


Late advices from the Presidential party are to 
the effect that the President and family will probably re- 
main in the West until alter the Presidential election. 
They expect to reach their home at Tremont, Obio, dur- 
ing the latter part of October and to remain there until 
the November election is over, 


Mr. James W. Mackry, the “ Bonanza” mil- 
lionaire, is a collector of agates.)s When Mrs, Hayes and 
her traveling pani inspected Mr. Mackey’s col- 
lection, during the Presidential visit 1o Virginia City, 
they were much pleased with the agates, and each re- 


ceived a handsome specimen as a pre-ent. 


Mrs. Prupence LarxkIn died at Hancock, N.Y., 
a few days ago, at the age of 104 years. She was born 
in Delaware County in 1776, and bad always lived within 
the limits of the county, She never rode upon the cars, 
and never saw a telegraph-wire, Several of ber children, 
between seventy and eighty years old, survive her, 


Tue Count de Chambord completed on Wednes- 
day last bis sixtieth birthday. The occasion was cele- 
brated by about a dozen banquets in various parts of 
Paris, and a commemorative Mass at the Church of St 
Germain des Pres was attended by a thousand persons, 
Masses were also celebrated at Marscilles, Bordeaux and 
other towns. 


Sin Anprew Barcray Waker, ex-Mayor of 
Liverpool, who gave several hundred thousand dollars 
for a magnificent art gallery in that city and whose 
statue was recently unvailed there, is traveling in 
Southern Colorado, in company with Mr, Pearson, an- 
other ex-Mayor of Liverpool, who has purchased pro- 
perty in Colorado, 


A PLEASANT feature of ex-Senator Simon Came- 
ron's visit in Indiana was the renewal of bis acquaint. 
ance with Dr, John G. Kennedy, of Acton, alter a 
separation of sixty-two years. The former is eighty-one 
and the latter eighty-eight. Mr. Cameron learned the 
printing trade of Dr. Kennedy’s father. The old friends 
found themselves standing on the same political platform, 


Tue Empress Eugénie, it is said, has decided 
to leave Eugland, being moved to that determination by 
Pariiament’s setting its fuce definitely against the 
erection of a monument to the Prince Imperial in West. 
minster Abbey. She will probably go to reside at her 
Chateau of Arenenberg, Switzerland, and her present in- 
tention is to erect a mausoleum wherever she fixes her 
residence, and remove the remuins of her husband and 
son from England. 


Princeton Cotitece has just received the 
princely gift of $100,000 trom Mr. Robert L. Stuart, one 
of New York’s most public-spirited citizens, * It is given 
in trust for the support of such professorships as are not 
now endowed or only partially so It is said that the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton also receives $100,000 
from Mr. Stuart for the endowment of a new prolessor- 
sbip, which the Rev. Francis L, Patton, of Chicago, has 
recently been tavited to fill. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of eighty- 
eight, of the Countess Lycia von Wrangel, born a Von 
Bulow, widow of the deceased Field Marshal of the same 
name, who preceded her to the grave about three years 
ago. Married in 1810, the departed lady celebrated her 





&@ very rare achievement even among the robust and 
long-lived gentry of Prussia. Ino the Countess von 
Wrangel the poor, the sick and the afflicted of Berlin lose 
one ot their most charitable /riends. 


Tue venerable littérateur, 8. C.Hall, of London, 
writes to General Wilson, of New York City, that be has 
abandoned the great metropolis, where he bas lived for 
half a century, for a beautiful cottage in Surrey, near 
Hampton Court, which will hereafter be h‘s permanent 
residence, At Christmas Mr. Hall will withdraw from the 
editorship of the Art Journal, which he has conducted 
for the long period of forty-one years, and of which he 
was the founder in 1839. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hall are 
still in the enjoyment of good health after a happy mar. 
ried lite of more than fifty years, They celebrated their 
golden wedding in the Summer of 1875, 


Minnie Havx’s parlor in London is a particu- 
larly pleasant though small room, The ope’s piano is 
covered with opera scores; on the tables are albums of 
letters from kings and queens and poets; there are 
volumes of autograph music from Abt, Liszt, Wagner 
and others; there are bits of china and watercolor 
about, and an aggressive little dog (a royal gilt) lies on 
his gay cusbion in a place of honor. She sings fifty 
operas in German, Italian, French, Hungarian and Eng- 
lish, Sbe was educated in a French convent, but 
learned to speak among the Creoles o! New Orleans, 
where she lived while Genera! Buticr was in command of 
that city. 





golden weddiog in 1860 and ber diamond one in 1870—° 
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FRANCIS W. DAWSON, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘NEWS AND COURIER,” 


CHARLESTON, 8S, C.— FROM A PHOTO, BY F, A. NOWELL, 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS W. DAWSON, 
EDITOR OF THE CHARLESTON ‘* NEWS AND COURIER.’’ 


YAPTAIN FRANCIS W,. DAWSON, editor of the Charleston News 

J and Courier, was born in London, England, May 17th, 1840, 
Having acquired a good education, he engaged for a time in liter- 
ary labors, but becoming interested in the struggle of the South- 
ern States in 1861, he enlisted as a sailor on the Confederate 
steamship Nashville, and, immediately that vessel had run the 
blockade at Beaufort, N. C., was appointed master’s mate in the 
Confederate Navy. This was early in 1862. After serving for a 
short time at Norfolk, he resigned his naval commission and 
took service as a private in a battery attached to the Army of 
Northern Virginia, He participated in the Peninsular campaign, 
being wounded at the battle of Mechanicsville, and was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy for his bravery, and ordered to duty with 
Longstreet’s corps, as assistant advance officer of which he 
served until the Fall of 1864. After the battle of South Mountain, 
in 1862, he was’ captured, but was subsequently exchanged just 
in time to take part in the battle of Fredericksburg, in December 
of that year. He was with Longstreet through Gettysburg and 
his East Tennessee campaign, and by his side when wounded at 
the Wilderness. In the Winter of 1863-64, he passed an exami- 
nation for promotion, and received his commission as captain of 
artillery in May, 1864. After his promotion he was relieved of 
his command at his own request, and appointed Ordnance Officer 
of Fitzhugh Lee’s Division. In this capacity Captain Dawson 
served through the Valley Campaign and at Five Forks on 
March 31st, 1865, where he was wounded in the shoulder, 

At the end of the war, being penniless and homeless, Captain 
Dawson first found employment as a bookkeeper in a drygoods 
store in Petersburg, Va., but his literary tastes still predoml- 
nating, he soon found employment in a journalistic capacity in 
Richmond, where he remained until 1866, Inthe Fall of that year 
ho became assistant editor of tho Charleston Mercury, which 


\ 


position he filled until October, 1867, when he 
bought an i..verest in the Charieston News, which 
he published as joint owner until 1873, when the 
Courier of that city was purchased and consolidated 
with the News. The News and Courier at once took a 
leading place in journalism, and now its influence is 
not second to that of any newspaper in the South- 
ern States. 

Captain Dawson was the pioneer in the organiza 
tion of the Southern Press Conference, and upon the 
organization of the State Press Association in South 
Carolina, was made First Vice-President, becoming 
subsequently President of the body. He has taken 
a prominent part in the politics of the State ever 
since the war, and has pursued a consistent conser- 
vative course. So anxious has he at all times been 
for the peaceful arbitration of great political ques- 
tions, that he has frequently fallen under the dis- 
pleasure and censure of the extreme men of hisown 
party, who have said many hard things of him to 
their own discredit and to the injury of the cause, 
But his influence has remained unbroken, and he 
is to-day in every respect an acknowledged, poten- 
tial leader of his party. He opposed the nomina- 
tion of Wade Hampton and a straight-out Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1876, believing it to be best to 
acquiesce in the retention of Governor Chamber- 
lain. This caused him to be denounced with es- 
pecial bitterness, as did his own denunciation of 
the Hamburg massacre. Upon Hampton being 
nominated, the News and Courier wheeled into line, 
and it is not too much to say that without its efforts 
Hampton would not have been elected, Captain 
Dawson is now the member of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee from. South Carolina, and was a 
delegate to the Cincinnati Convention from the 
Charleston District. It is a prime rule of his life 
that a journalist, in the active pursuit of his pro- 
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GENERAL HARRIS M. _PLAISTED, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MAINE. 


SIGNOR RAVELLI, THE DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN TENOR. 
FROM A PHOTO, BY ELLIOTT & FRY,—SEE PAGE 107, 
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fession, should not accept any public office of profit, and he has 
acted upon this from the beginning. Captain Dawson has been 
twice married. His present wife is a daughter of Hon. Thomas 
Gibbes Morgan, of Louisiana, and sister of the present United 
States Minister to Mexico. Being now in the prime of life, with 
his powers at their full, doubtless his future career will be even 
more distinguished than his past. ‘ 





HON. HARRIS M. PLAISTED, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MAINE, 


G ENERAL HARRIS M. PLAISTED, Governor-elect of Maine, 
XN was born in Jefferson, N. H., on November 2d, 1828, and was 
brought up on his father’s farm, working during the Summer 
months and teaching school in Winter. He finally graduated at 
Colby University in 1854, and at the Albany Law School in 1855, 
when he was admitted to the Bar, and began the practice of the 
law in Bangor, Me., in 1856. He served in the Union army 
throughout the war as Colonel of the Eleventh Maine Volunteers, 
and received at its close the brevet of Major-General. In 1867-68 
he sat in the State Legislature; was a delegate-at-large to the 
National Republican Convention in 1868, and served as Attorney- 
General of the State during 1873-75. In 1874 he was elected to 
Congress from the Fourth District by about 1,000 majority, but 
was not a candidate in 1876. In that year he was an earnest 
champion of Mr. Blaine’s Presidential claims. When General 
Plaisted received the Greenback nomination for Governor, in 
June last, he made a speech in which he set forth his present 
peculiar views in the following strain: 

“Tam utterly opposed to the system that would trim the cur- 
rency of the country to a coin basis, a system that will end but in 
forcing the nose of the people against the grindstone, Then, the 
system of national banks Is to be considered. I donot blamethe 
bondholders; they are looking after their own interests, and man 








YORK CITY.—- THE REMOVAL OF THE OBELISK FROM THE FOOT OF NINETY-SIXTH STREET TO THE SITE IN CENTRAL PARK,—SEE PAGE 107. 
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is selfish. I stand, however, on the platform of 
ihomas Jefferson — equal privileges, no special 
rivileges, equal rights for all. It is not the use, 
ut the abuse, of government that we would 
e@bolish.”’ 


lron Steamboats. 


A COMPANY has been formed in New York City 
whose purpose it is to build a ficet of iron excur- 
sion boats intended for the navigation of the Hudson 
River, New York Bay, Long Island Sound, and 
other waters. Eight or nine boats will be built at 
once. Each of them will be divided into not less than 
12 water-tight compartments, and provided with 
improved compound engines, steel boilers and all 
appliances conducive to comfort, safety and speed. 
1t is designed to make them perfectly seaworthy, 80 
that they can be sent for Winter use to Savannah, 
Charleston, Florida and New Orleans, and itis ex- 

1 that their average rate of speed will be not 
ess than 20 milesan hour. The company proposes 
to build 30 of these steamboats between now and 
1883, the year of the proposed World's Fair. The 
total amount of the capital siock is $10,900,000, 


which is divided into 100,000 shares of the par | 


vaiue of $100 each. The sum of $800,000 has already 
been pledged. 





South American Pampas. 


THE South American correspondent of the London 
Times writes: “The Provinces of Buenos Ayres and | 
Montevideo are as yet far from being overcrowded ; 
but an immigrant will not fare worse for going 
further for elbow-room, provided he be as careful 
to insure free and easy communication as a good 
general would be anxious to keep within reach of | 
his base of operations. There are rivers in this | 
region navigable by steam for thousands of miles, | 
and the railways, which seem to have been provi- 
dentially invented to serve the purposes of American 
colonization, are already reaching the borders of 
the Grand Chaco, the Grand Pampa, Patagonia and 
other great deserts, where land is to be had for the 
mere asking, and where the red Indian has ceased | 
to be the bugbear he was, and cannot be made to 
face a breech-loading rifle. The land isin the main 
an immense fiat, no doubt; very large tracts of 
alluvial soil, without a tree or a pebble; part of it 
mere swamps or salt wilderness, But even these | 
thousand miles of unbroken level are not without a | 
peculiar beauty of their own; their boundless hor!- 
zon and awful solitude; the freshness and purity of 
the atmosphere, and the keen enjoyment of unlim- 
ited freedom. Nor, apart from intercourse with his 
fellow-men, is a man here crushed by the sense of 
utter forlornness; for nothing is morestriking than 
the teeming life of the animal kingdom in the 
— abundance of game, the storks and 

erons, the owls and hawks, the flights of wild tur- 
keys and flocks of ostriches, to say nothing of ubi- 
quitous ptero-ptero and chattering little cardinal; a 
multitude and varlety of fowls and brutes—name- 
less to me as well as numberless—the gayety of 
whose plumage and fur, and the strangeness and 
wildness of whose screeches and howls a settler will 
always and everywhere have with him, and which 
will only gradually make room for the flocks and 
herds, the barking and bellowing, the crowing and 
cackling, of his domestic surroundings, Life in the 
prairies is life in the saddle, for the very beggar 
here is mounted; and, away from rail or tramways, 
neither for sex nor age 1s there any other practica- 
ble, or at least endurable, means of locomotion than 
on horseback; and the horses are fleet and sure 
footed, brave as lions and gentle and docile as cows, 
and their purchase and keeping cost little and their 
Stabling and shoeing nothing.’ 








A Chinese Secret Political Organization. 


THE Society Ge Gung Tong, which is an organiza- 
tion of Chinese, banded together for mutual protec- 
tion and relief, and having for its main object the 
overthrow of the present Emperor, whose predeces- 
sors overran China with a host of Tartars and set up 
this dynasty in conquered Cathay, have just com- 
_ a very fine three-story brick building in 

pofford Alley, San Francisco, The building is the 
headquarters of the society, which numbers ten 
thousand Chinese in California and about one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand in China, and cost with 
the ground about $10,000. The structure is divided 
into offices, joss-temples and conference rooms, 
which are all fitted up with an elegance eclipsing 
that of any other building in Chinatown. Bronzed 
dragons, hideous-looking deities and attending an- 
gels are grouped together in untold numbers and 
with truly Oriental taste, The dedicatory exercises 
began one night recently, and continued one week, 
and consisted of unlimited feasting, offering of 
devotions, and burnt sacrifices of sacred paper, ce- 
lestial candles and fruit, and other food offerings 
to the all-powerful and inexpressibly ugly-faced 
** josses."” The society also provided a free-lunch 
throughout the week for about two hundred of the 
poor, the halt and the blind of their members who 
might be in the city, Delegations of the suclety’s 
officers are in attendance from Sacramento, Nevada 
—— Grass Valley, and other large towns in the in- 

rior, 








Dulcigno. 


ALTHOUGH Dulcigno, pronounced like an Italian 
word, has been made very prominent lately by dis- 
patches from the East, it is quite probable that 
many newspaper readers scarcely remember to have 
heard of it until the recent trouble between the 
Albanians and the Forte. Dulcigno is playing a 
much more conspicuous part than it is entitled to 
by any importance of its own. Its momentary fame 
is accidental, like the fame of so many insignificant 
points that have been the scene of military opera- 
ations and military movements. Philippi, Blen- 
heim, Leuthen, Actium, Wagram, Austerlitz, Water- 
loo, worth, Antietam, Pittsburg Landing and 
Woerth, are notable examples. Dulcigno is an in- 
considerable town and seaport of European Turkey, 
Province of Albania, is situated on the shore of the 
Adriatic, fifteen milessouthwest of Scutari. The in- 
habitants were long notorious for piracy, but are 
now comparatively law-abiding, being mostly oc- 
cupied in the ojl and coasting trade. Itis the seat 
of a Catholic Bishop, and has a population of some 
seven thousand, about half of whom are Turks. It 
was anciently known as Olcinium, and the Turks 
call it Olgone. It is perched on Cape Kadilie, a 
rocky peninsula. It might be made a very strong 
Place, and would at any time be hard to take, if 
vigorously defended. When the present Turkish. 
Montenegrin-Albanian flurry shall have passed Dul- 
cigno will sink into its former obscurity, like some 
Western politician, who has managed, for the hour, 
to draw the eyes of the nation to his rampant 
absurdity. 








Precious Manuscript. 


THE manuscript of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, recently discovered by two German 
scholars in the palace of the Archbishop of Rossano, 
is made of purple parchment, and the material 
used throughout the writing is silver, except in the 
first three lines in each Gospel, where the letters are 

olden, There is only one other manuscript of this 
fina in existence containing any portion of the New 
Testament, and it is ina mutilated condition, four 
of its leaves being in London, six in Rome, two in 
Vienna, and thirty-three have been more recently 


| ness at intervals of from six to eight weeks, 





| volume, on the other hand, consists of one hundred 
| and eighty-eight leaves, and contains the whole of 
| the Gospel of st Matthew, and the Gorpel of St. Mark 
down to the middle of the fourteenth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter. All the criteria used in judging 
| of manuscripts indicate the end of the fifth or be- 
ginning of the sixth century a: the date of this. The 
manuscript is written in uncial characters, with 
| twe columns in each page. ‘There is no separation 
of words, no breathing, no accent, and only the 
slightest attempt at punctuation, There are capi- 





tals double the size of the uncials, and the Eusebian | 


canons may have been given, for it contains a por- 
tion of the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus and 


there is good reason for conjecturing that this was | 


followed by a table of the Eusebian canons. 


A Young Girl Sleeps for Many Months. 


SCARCELY less astonishing than Dr. Tanner's re- 
cent feat of fasting is the condition of a young lady, 
the daughter of the Mayor of Grambke, a village 

| near Bremen, in Germany, who {1s said to have been 
fast asleep ever since the second week in January, 
with the exception of a few hours of semi-wakeful- 


teresting account of her extraordinary state is pub- 
lished in the //anover Courier. It appears that she 
lies, plunged ina profound slumber and entirely 
unconscious of all that goes on around her, night 
and day, reclining on her left side, warmly covered 
up and with a light gauze spread over her head, 
Nourishment, chiefly in a liquid form, 1s daily ad- 
ministered to her, which she swallows without 
awaking for a second. 

She is a pretty, slender girl, of a pallid com- 
plexion, but she does not lose in weight during her 
trances of from forty to sixty days, and, when 
awake, exhibits a cheerful disposition and an eager 
desire to perform such smal! household tasks as her 


An in- | 


strength enables her to fulfill. Her father is a well- | 


to-do man, who has consulted several eminent 
medical men, in the hope of discovering some 
remedy for his daughter’s abnormal condition, 
which entails serious inconvenience and constant 
anxiety upon the other members of his family; but 
all efforts hitherto made to keep the unlucky girl 
awake have resulted in total failure, Since the 
case of the sleeping Uhlan at Potsdam, no such 
interesting subject for study and observation on the 
part of the faculty lias arisen as thatof the strangely 
somnolent burgomaster’s daughter of Grambke. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

(ye MAPLESON will open the season of 

Itallan Opera at the Academy, on the 18th of 
October, with ‘‘ Lucia.”’ Gerster, Gallassi and the 
new tenor, Ravelli, are in the cast, About two hun- 
dred good seats have been added, and the advance 
sale indicates avery prosperous season. Several 
new operas will be produced, of which the announce- 
ments will soon be made, Arditi will wield the baton, 


JOHN HABBERTON’S play, ‘‘ Deacon Crankett,” at 
the Union Square, is a revelation. It contains a 
deacon without cant, and a good villain—surprises 
in their way. The story, simply told, of home-life 
in New England, with a genuine Bible-reading dea- 
con for a hero, is natural and bids fair to prove one 
of the few dramatic successes of the day. It is well 
acted and carefully put on the stage. 


THE regular season at the Union Square opens 
with “Daniel Rochat.’’ It is likely to run till the 
close of the season, 


FUN, 


“IN what condition was the Patriarch Job at the 
end of his life ?’’ asked a Brooklyn Sunday-school 
teacher of a quict-looking boy at the foot of the class, 
* Dead,” calmilyreplied the quiet-looking boy. 


A DRUNKEN fellow meeting a man coming out of 
an undertaker’s shop with a small coffin under his 
arm, a short time since, asked him what he had got 
there. ‘A new coffin,’’ he replied. ‘* Well,”’ said 
the balmy chap, ‘‘ can’t you afford to treat on it ?’’ 


“How are you coming on with sea-bathing ?” 
asked a gentioman of an invalid.”” “Splendid! I 
bathe three times a day.” ‘*‘ How do you like it ?’’ 
“‘The doctor says I must take a toddy after each 
bath to restore the circulation—that’s how I like it!’’ 


AN old farmer’s wife who had a servant that was 
notorious for breaking dishes, on one occasion fell 
asloep inchurch. During her slumbers her elbow 
unluckily overturned a Bible, when, to the amuse- 
ment of her fellow-worshipers, she was heard to 
mutter tin avery audible voice—* Anither bowl, ye 
hissie.”’ 

HE was lying in front of the store door when the 
Galveston merchant came out, and, stirring him up 
with the toe of his boot, said: “Are you drunk ?” 
“You bet.” “Then you move off from here.” 
“Aareyou drunk ?” queried the inebriate. ‘No; I 
am sober,’ was the indignant response. ‘‘ Then 
you can move off from here a sight easier than I 
can,”’ 

A TALL, slab-sided Yankee, who strolled down 
Manhattan Beach last month, on seeing the bevy 
of beauties disporting in the waves, burst into a fit 
of enthusiasm, ‘Je-ru-sa-lem! if that don’t jest 
remind me of something good we have to hum,” 
“What is that?’’ remarked a friend, who heard 
him. ‘“ What is it ?’’ said Jonathan, smacking his 
lips—“ why, ‘lasses in water.” 


IT is asserted that, after a few drinks of both 
liquids, no man can distinguish claret from butter- 
milk by the taste, and this statement has been 
proved by experiments, There is nothing remark- 
able about that, however. Béyond acertain point, 
which is ordinarily reached by 1 A. M., few men 
can tell the difference between whisky and seltzer, 
especially if he takes them together, 


THE minister stopped at a house last week, and 
sought to improve the time by giving an eight-year- 
old boy an instructive lesson in morality. ‘My 
boy, sald the minister; ‘‘I have lived forty-five 
years, and have never used tobacco in any form, 
nor told a lie, nor uttered an oath, or played truant, 
nor——"” ‘Gimminy crickets!” interrupted the 
lad, “ yer ain’t had no fun at all, have ye ?” 








Dr. R. V. PIERCE, CONSULTING PHYSICIAN to the 
World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has resigned his seat in Congress thathe may 
hereafter devote his whole time and attention to 
those applying to the WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION for the treatment of Chronic Diseases, 


A SIMPLE trial of DR. BROWNING’s TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE convinces the most obstinate of its su- 
perior health-giving qualities. It is a perfect Blood 
Purifier, changes the constitution suffering from 
General Debility into one of Vigorous Health, and 
enriches and reddens the Blood. Manufactured by 
its author and sole Proprietor, W. Champion 
Browning, M.D., 1117 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
All Druggists and Dealers in Medicines keep it. 








ANGOSTURA BITTERS are indorsed by all the lead- 
ing physicians and chemists, for their purity and 
wholesomeness. Beware of counterfeits, and ask 
your grocer and druggist for the genuine article, 
prepared by Dr. J. G. B, Siegert & Sons. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, by its healthful 
action upon the nervous system and stomach, re- 





discovered in the island of Patmos, The present 


lieves Indigestion, Headache, etc. 
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Fisk & HATCH, 
Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
And other dosirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 


| and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 


ence W all matters connected witb investments in 
Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities, and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange and in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances ; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
United States coupons, and registered interest, and 


| Other coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without 


| 





charge. 


aw We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Gov- 
ernment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “‘ Memo- 
randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had or application. 

Fisk & HATCH. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, New York, has begun 
the Fall and Winter season under the pleasantest 
auspices, Its central location has always made the 
St. NICHOLAS a favorite resort for business men, 
and now the tide of travel has turned towards the 
metropolis its liberal bospitality is being pushed to 
the utmost. Transient visitors, however, can al- 
ways be amply accommodated, owing to a special 
reserve of rooms in their favor. 





Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va,, Aug. 8d, 1880, 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Dear Sirs: | desire toexpiess most heartily my entire 
satistaction with your paints, which I have been using a 
bumber of yeurs. I now have over thirteen acres of 
woodwork covered with \ our paints. They have success- 
fully withstood the effects of saltairand I consider them 
in every way satisfactory, and take pleasure in recom. 
mending them, Most respectfully, H, Puorsus, Prop’r. 

Stutterimg cured by Bates’s AprLiances, Send 
for description to Simvsox & Co., Box 2236, New York, 


KPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many beavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of euch articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame."”’—Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 34 and lb,, labeled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

















Amusements. 


———ere rr 


CADEMY OF MUSIC. 


SEASON 1880-81. 





MR. MAPLESON has the honor to announce that the 
OPERA SEASON will commence on MONDAY, OCLOBER 
18th. The prospectus of the arrangements will be issued 
in due course, 

Applications for |oxe:, etc., to be addressed in the 
meantime to Mr. Arment, Academy of Music. 





NION SQUAR® THEATRE, 














6 

| UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS, \ 

a 
DEACON CRANKETT 
DEACON CRANKETT 
DEACON CRANKETT 
DEACON SATURDAY CRANKEI(T 
DEAOUN MATINEE CRANKETT 
DEACON AT CRANKETT 
DEA: ON 2 O'CLOCK, CRANKETT 
DEACON CRANKEIT 
DEACON CRANKET? 
DEACON CRANKETT 





By JOHN HABBERTON, author of HELEN’S BABIES, 


Every Evening at 8 o’clock and Saturday Matinee. 








Magic Lavtern Catalogue, 150) p.»nd Lecture. 16 Ctx. 







AND VIEWS 
THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE, ONLY $3.00. 
Double size Reeds, extra strength and finish 


Circulars and beautiful Set Fancy Carda, & Cents. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PA 


Thos, Potter, Sous &% Ch, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OlL CLOTHS, 


4l8 Arch Street, 


. PHILADELPHIA. 


A MOST WELCOME PRESENT. 
Invaluable to Every Smoker, 
Self-Loading ! 

No Waste! No Udor! 
Complete with Handsome Pipe. 
No. 1, $1.25; No, 2, $1 75; No.3, $3 
» The No. 3 case is all Velvet—very 
rich & stylish, No. 2is Russia leather, 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Eton Mfg. Co., 687 Broadway, N. Y. 























Newspaper Advertising Hureau. 








REE !—100-PAGE PAMPHLET, containing com- 
plete lists of newspapers and schedules of advertis- 





ing rates. GEO, P. ROWELL & CU., 10 Spruce 8t., N.Y. 





Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL FORMS OF 


IMPAIKED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WKAKENED DIGESTION. 
VENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. 


IT I3 THE BEST PRE- 
IT GIVES RESf AND SLEEP TO IN- 


FANTS, CHILDREN AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN AND NERVES WITH THE FOUD 


THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE, 
For sale by Druggists or mail, $1, 


F, CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





W.H. BUTLER, 


Formerly VALENTINE & BUTLER, 


Fire and Burglar-Proof 


SAFES and LOCKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK C0., 


291 Broadway. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
Adjustable Chair, 


Wits Tarrty CuanGes or Positions, 


be Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
f~ Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
i” combining beauty, light- 
ness, strength, simplicity 
andcomfort. Everything 
to an exact science, Or- 
ders by mail promptly at- 
tended to, Goods shipped 
, to any address, C. O. D. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Circulars. Quote FRANK Lxks- 
Lig’s PopuLaR MoxtuLy. Address the WILSON ADJUST. 
ABLE CHAIR MANUF’G CO., 661 Broapwar, New York, 












Send Promptly for a Full Report of the 


Proceedings of the Great Presbyterian 


Council, 
At Philadelphia, September 23d to October 8d, 1880, 
Published by the PRESBYTERIAN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO,, 1510 Chestnut Street, Rpiladelphia, 
Price $1, postpaid, paper cover; $2 in cloth. 





KARL HUTTER’S 
A 


PATENT 
Lightning Bottle Stoppers. 
Also a Full Assortment of 
LAGER & WEISS BEER BOTTLES, 
With or without Stoppers, on hand. 
Special attention paid to orders with name 
blown in the bottles, 
A Large Selection of Bottlers’ Supplies. 
* KARL HUTTER, 185 Bowery, New York, 


Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 
Chicago. 


(. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 





A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 
ALToN-THORPE. 


By LUCY N. JANNEY. 
I2mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


“The be-t-constructed and best-written American 
novel that has appeared this season. The story itxelf 
is peopled with well-drawn characters, and made inter- 
esting by ingeniously arranged dramatic incidents that 
lead to a good conclusion,’"— Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia, 





SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 


Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company. 


Brewery, Bottling Depart. 
ment and Office, 159-165 
East Fifty - ninth Street, 
Ice-house and Rock-vaulis, 
Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate tor 
months and years. 








Frank Leslie's 


BUDGET. 


A MONTHLY VARIETY MAGAZINE, 


Spicy and Entertaining. 





Each Number contains 98 pages quarto, and over 100 
beautiful illustrations. 





Published on the 1st of every month, and for sale by 
all Newsdealers, Annual subscription, $1.60; single 
copies, 15 cents, Sent postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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YEJORNS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fireproof Ooa » Cements 
Send for Samples, Illustrated Pamphlet Price List, 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Carpets, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OPENING LARGE LINES OF NEW 
DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, 
and Economy in Prices. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
TURKISH, PERSIAN AND EAST INDIAN 
CARPETS AND RUGS, AND UTHER POPULAR 
FLOUR COVERINGS, AT EX!REMELY MODE- 
RATE RATES. 








J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14TH STREET, N. Y., 


Near 6th Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


ARCY 5.23 iS CIONTICONS 








With New Improved and Carefully Selected 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency , for private or for 
public use, they stand 


ONRIVALLED. 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, Free. 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th hd.,75 cents. 


CEIAMPIAIN’s 


LIQUID PEARL 


Is used by Actresses, Opera Singers, and Ladies of 
Fashion, to create the distingué appearance so much 
admired by every one, By its use the roughest skin 
is made to rival the pure radiant texture of youthful 
_ beauty. Use the LIQUID PEARL according to 
directions, and you need no longer complain of a 
freckled, tanned or rustic complexion, Sold by all 
druggists. Price 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions, CHAMPLIN & CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N, Y. 












The 





No. 2 otand—Open, 


No accidental Ripping. 
NO TENSION. 


No guessing as to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 


No delay in getting ready 
for work. 


FOR FAMILY WORK, 


absolutely unapproachable ! 
No Lady careful of Health 


can afford to use any other ! 


Machine Head removed from Table an arranged 


Most practical and Valuable in the 


UseD IN ALL MANUFACTURES 


REQUIRING 


Greatest Elasticity and Security 


OF SEAM ! 








for use by band. 


No. 6 Stand—Closed. 





Style and Finish. 


are considered. 


The above and many other important features cannot be truthfully claimed for any other Sewing Machine in 


the world ; hence the growing demand for 


THe “Avromatic’ or “No Tension” MACHINE. 


Correspondence solicited, and full particulars sent on application. 
advertisement, 1,500. Free Trial in your own home can be arranged, if desired, 


WILLCOX UL. CIBBS §. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please mention the number of this 


Wortg 


_ Agents Wanted. 


$66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address, H. Hatuett & Co., Fortiand, Maine, 














T PAYS to cell our Rubber Hand-Frinting Stamps. 
Circulars frees. G, A. HARPER & BRU,, Cleveland, O. 








Excels all others in Make, 


By far the Cheapest 


QUALITY AND MERIT 





Ln Baby Mine. 
6 The Old Cabin Home. 
6 The Little Ones at Home, 
7 Old Black Joo. 
‘12 See That My Grave's Kept G 
13 Grandfather's Clock, 
24 Sweet By and By. 


48 Take this Letter to My Moth 


68 Marching Through Georgia. 


65 The Minstrel Boy. 
70 Take Back the Hear 


a7 mm Old Kentucky Home, 
se Pilb 


66 Listen to the Mocking Bird. 


04 Sunday gat, Ween the Pa 
96 The Gypsy’s Warning. 

102 Tis but a Little Faded Flow 

104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

105 Little Buttercu 


112 The Old Man’s Drunk Again 
1161 Am Waiting, Essie, Dear. 


SONGS 


26 Whoa, Emma. (Maggie. 
83 When You and I were Young, 
36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home, 
49 A Model Love Letter—Comic, 

63 Wife’s Commandments—Comie, 
64 Husband's Commandments. 

66 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane, 


60 Widow in the Cottage by the Sea. 


t. 
72 The Faded Coat of Blue. Tight, 
ood 
© all Smiles To-Night, Love. 
93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still, 


107 Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 


119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother. 
120 Come, Bit by My Side, Darling. 


reen, 


er. 


rlor’s 
(Full. 
er. 


121 Kiss Me, Kiss Your Darling. 

123 A Flower from Mother's Grave, 

124 The Old Log Cabin on the Hill, 

130 Coming Thro’ the Rye. 

131 Must We, Then, Meet as Strangers. 

138 The Kiss Behind the Door, 

139 I'll Remember You, Love, in My 

141 Old Wooden Rocker. (Prayers. 

146 You May Look,but Musn't Touch, 

150 There's Always a Seat in the Par- 
or for You, for You. 

152 I’ve no Mother Now, I'm Weeping 

158 Massa's in de Cold, Cold Ground. 

159 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 

160 Cure for Scandal—Comic. 

165 I Cannot eG she Old Songs. 

167 Waiting, M arling, for Thee. 

170 I'm Lonely Bince My Mother Died. 

172 Tenting on the Old Camp Gronnd. 

116 Don’t You Go, Tommy, Don't Go. 

180 Willie, We have Missed You. 

182 Over the Hills to the Poor House, 

185 Don't be Angry with Me, Darling. 

191 Flirtation of the Fan, 

196 Thon Bess Learned to Love An- 

other. 

203 There’s None Like a Mother. 

204 You Were False, but 1’ll Forgive. 

208 Old Log Cabin in the Dell. 

209 Whisper Softly, Mother's Dying. 

211 Will you Love Me When I'm Old? 

220 Annie Laurie. 





222 Sherman's March to the Sea, 
224 Come, Birdie, Come, 


, ao Cts. a 100. 


228 Love Among the Roses. 

232 Old Arm Chair (as sung by Barry) 
239 The Sailor's Grave. (in the Garden 
242 Farmer's Daughters; or,Chickens 
243 Oh! Dem Golden Slippers. 

246 Poor, but a Gentleman Still 

249 Nobody’s Darling but Mine, 

251 Put My Little Shoes Away. 

262 Darling Nellie Gray. 

255 Little Brown Jug. 

256 Ben Bolt. 

257 Good- Bye, Sweetheart. 

260 Sadie Kay. 

270 Tim Finigan’s Wake. 

273 The Hat Father Wore, 

276 I've Only Been Down to the Cla 
277 Kiss Me Again. 

279 The Vacant Chatr. 

280 The Sweet Sunny South, 

263 Come Home, Father, 

284 Little Maggio Muay. 

286 Molly Bawn, 

288 Sally in Our Alley. 

290 Poor Old Ned. 

292 Man in tho Moon is Looking. 
295 Broken Down. 

300 My Little One's Waiting for Me. 
301 1'1LGo Back to My Old Love Again, 
302 The Butcher Boy. 

305 1'se Gwine Back to Dixte. 

308 Whereis My Boy To-Night? 

810 The Five Cent Shave. 

819 Linger Not, Darling. 





$26 Daucing in the Sunlight. 





send all the above one hundred songs, 


‘We will send by mail, postpaid, any ten of these gongs for | O cents; any twenty-five songs for | § cents; or, we will 
‘ostpald, for 25 cents. Remember, we will not send less than ten songs by 


aluablo Catalogue of Songs and Ageuts 


» 
mall. Order songs by numbers only. dona one or three cent postage stamps. V 
, Goods free. Mention this paper, Address—LYNN & CO., 104 & 106 John Street, New York. 
ronchitis, Asthma & 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to 13 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular, COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Faotory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


CONSUMPTION 


*_ Cured at home 
INHALENE 
A { Oarbolated 








A Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike 
— 50 Name Nicely printed, 10c, Card Mills. Northford,Ct. 


A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 
$772 Address, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


And Balsams, which 
verted into vapor, and tates 
direct to the disease, where is 
heals as quickly as the best 
Hniment beals an ordinary 
sore. J. Price Killer, B.D 
hy: o-Charge., Bend 
sfo culars, Addres me Seslicine Cosy 
SEAS. W. cor. 10ib & Arch Sts., Pbiladelpuia, Pa 5 








Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-edge, etc., 
with name, 10c, G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 


CARCE GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample 
Catalogue 3c. Paris Book Co., Chicago, Il, 











By sending 35c. money or 40c, postage 
stamps, with age, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name 
and date of marriage, Address, 4 
W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 


JUDGE 
FOR 
YOURSELF 


$7 A WEEh. $12 a day at home easily made, Costly, 
Outlit free, Address, TRug & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








Lovely Chromo Cards, New Designs just out, with 
name, 10c, Star Printina Co., Northford, Ct, 


per day at home, Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address, Stivson & Co., Portland, Maine, 

















COMPREHENSIVE, ATTRACTIVE AND CHEAP. 
Frank Leslie’s 


PopuLar MonTHLY. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY 


WITH THE FOLLOWING ATIRACTIVE TABLE OF 
CONTENTS: 


“The Theatres of New York.’’ By J. Brander Matthews, Twelve illustrations, 

“My Four Breakfasts in the Palais Royal.’”’ By N. Robinson. Four illustrations, 

“ Cleopatra’s Needle.” Four illustrations. ; ; 

“The Empire of Annam, and the French Colony of Cochin China.” Thirteen illustrations, 

“The Escape of Cusanova De Seingalt from the Piombi, Venice.”’ Illustrated. 

“Sir Peter Paul Rubens,” By Mrs. R Kees, Nine illustrations. 

“Some Gossiping Papers,’ No. 2. By Mrs. Barrow. 

“An Old Sea-Dog.” Four illustrations, . 

“The Hand,” ty F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. Fourteen illustrations. 

Serial and Short Stories.—“The Amber Witch” (Chapters I.-V.), by the Author of ‘The House with 
an L,” etc.; illustrated. ‘ Minnie’s Triumph’’; illustrated. ‘The Tutor’s Story’’; illustrated. ‘‘ Loving and 
Being Loved”; illustrated, Doubles,” by Charles Reade; illustrated, ‘*Fiorante’’; illustrated. ‘ Debby’s 
Wash-tub’’; illustrated, ‘*Under the Culvert,” by C. Shackelford ; illustrated—etc,, etc. 

Sketches, etc,—‘‘A Few Friends ani a Little Music.” “My Narrow Escape’; illustrated, ‘‘ Joseph 
Bonaparte—His Life in this Country—Curiosities of Bonaparte Park.” ‘Chinese Whims and Ways” ‘A Super- 
stition of the Sea’’; illustrated, “Rahma Ben Jaubir, Pirate of the Persian Gulf’’; illustrated. ‘ Greenlander 
Harpooning a Narwhal”’; illustrated, etc., etc, a 

Poems.—“ Robin and I,” a Rustic Song, by Fanny Forrester. ‘‘Instability.” ‘‘The Perjured Tryst”’; illus- 
trated. ‘The Garden of Cymodoce,” by A.C, Swinburne. ‘Hymn to the Sea,” by Dean Alford ; illustrated, 
“The Lily,” by W. C. Bennett, “True Blue’’; illustrated—etc,, etc. ’ 

Miscellany.—‘*Gloves,” “The Codar-Bird”; illustrated. ‘‘On Shaking Hands.” ‘‘The Raccoon at 
{llustrated, ‘* Women at an Arabic Fountain, Jerusalem”; illustrated. ‘The Gorge of the Tunkini, Peru’; 
jllustrated, ‘‘Antiquity of the Spanish Merino.” ‘An Interesting Rel'c.’ ‘*How screws are Made.”? “The 
Marble Rocks of Central India,” ‘*King and Conjurer.”” ‘How Spools are Made.” “The Boy and the Snail,’ 

Giuseppina, the Heroine of Sicily ”—etc,, etc. ** Recent Progress in Scine:,’’ ‘* Entertaining Column,’’ etc., etc, 


128 PAGES QUARTO.-.--100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Colored Plate Frontispiece, “THE COQUETTE,” from the Original 
Painting by Palmarole. 


Single copies, 25.cente. Annual subscription, $3; six months, $1.50; four months, $1—postpaid. 


Send 25 Cents for a Specimen Copy. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, Wew York. 





WITH 


$5 


you can buy a whole 


DUCAL BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT BOND, 
Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings’ 


THREETIMES ANNUALLY 


until each and every bond is drawn, 
THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
150,000 Reichsmarks, 
90,000 66 
68,000 “ 
And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a Premium of not less than 69 MARKS, 
as there are No B.anks, 
One Reichsmark is equal to about 24 Cents Gold. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of November, 1880, 


Country order, sent in Recisterep Letrers inclosing 
$5, will secure one of theze bonds for the next drawing, 
1st of November, 


For circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
16) Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874, 


N. B—In writing, please state you siw this in the 
English Frank Leslie, 





TIQUETTE OF VISITING CARDS,.— 
Latest rules for style, uses, turning corners, etc. ; 
mail 25¢, HOWARD & CO., Box 2,828, New York, 





5 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples 10c. Conn, Card Co., Northford,Ct. 





Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace &c Cards. 
Name On 10c, Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct, 





50 Landscape, Chromo Cards, etc., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt edge Cards, 10c. Ctixtow & Co., North Haven, Ct. 





50 ELEGANT CARDS, 50 styles, with namel0c, 40 Trans- 
parent, 10c., stamps taken, Peart Co., Brockport, N. Y, 





Frank Leslie’s 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


A MONTHLY PICTORIAL JOURNAL of 
LIGHT, PLEASING LITERATURE, 
INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
STORIES, COMPLETE IN EACH 
NUMBER. 
PLEASING TALES, ADVENTURES, ANECDOTE, AND 
MIRTH-PROVOKING ILLUSTRATIONS 


For sale by all newsdealers, price 15 cents, Annual 
subscription, $1.50, postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
| ples free. Taylor Bros, & Co., Cleveland, O. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample 
tree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 








AGENTS WANYED. 65 PER DAY made aclilingour 
PLATFORM FAMILY SCALE 
Weighs up to 25 lbs. Retail price, @2. A BOOM FOR 
AGENT Exclusive territory free. Termsand rapid sales 
surprise Agents, DOMESTIC | SCALE CO., Cincinnati, O. 
EVERYWHERE fo sell 


AGENTS WANTE the best Family 


Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pairof 
stockings, with HEEL and TOK complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy-work 
for which there is always a ready market, Send for 
circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co.,, 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


DOYOUROWNPRINTIN 


Presses and outiits from $3 to $500. Over 2,000 styles 
of type. Catalogue and reduced price list free. 
H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE by Jas, E. Morpoon, Veteran Comedian 
and Tragedian, A eeries of Dramatic 
TAGE Sketches rich in Anecdote and reference 
to favorite Actors and Actresses, Price, 
$2 Special Terms to Agents. } 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia, 





AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure and sale, Price, $1. New Ena- 
Lanp Mxpical Lystirurs, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Maes, 





New Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto or Moss Rose 
9 with name, 10 cts, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y, 





The Unrivaled IUustrated Family 
Paper. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


THE 
Popular American Family Journal, $tory Paper 
and Home Friend 


——— 


Its Literary and Artistic Attractions are 
brilliant, aud novelties are presented in constant succes 
sion ; it best suits the wants of families. 

As a Story Paper it is without a successful rival; 
the department of fiction contains serial novels by the 
most popular writers in this country, and wherever our 
language ia spoken ; but in addition to this, the informa- 
tion conveyed in every number is of the highest inter- 
est, and given in the most attractive form to win readers 
among old and young. 

The Serial Novels, Short Stories, Sketches 
of Foreign Life and Travel, etc., are contributed 
by such popular writers as—John Habberton, author of 
“Helen's Babies’; N. Robinson, author of “ That 
Mother-in-Law of Mine,” “The Janitor’s Daughter,’’ 
etc.; Etta W. Pierce ; Christian Reid ; Meta Victoria 
Victor, author ot “The Dead Secret”; M, T. Caldor ; 
Frank Lee Benedict; J. W. De Forest; Corry Carew, 
author of * Belle Bodkin of Ballyboden”’; Prof. H. G 
De Mille, etc., etc., etc. 

Biography, all that is wonderful in Art and 
Nature, Anecdotes of celebrated personages, Sci- 
ence divested of technicality, Poetry, etc, etc, are 
embraced in the contents of each number, and all accom- 
panied by Illustrations executed in the most refined 
style, 

The CHIMNEY CORNER is a paper of high 
character, as its unwaning popularity surely attests, 

Each Number contains sixfeen pages of reading 
matter, with eight pages of admirably executed illustra- 
tions. 


“‘Madeleine’s Atonement,” 


BY 
MRS. HARRY BECKETT, 


Is the title of a new short serial story just commenced; 
it is a tale of passion, beautifully told, and full of exqui- 
site pathos, It is a novel such as is not often presented 
in periodicals, and will appeal to all the finer instincts of 
our nature. 








Published every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4; 
three months, $1—gent postpaid, 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





The OLDEST and BEST of the JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
Is now publishing the following admirable serial stories 


all beautifully illustrated : 


“The Lost Trail; Or, On the Wild North 
Border.” By W. O. StoppakD, 


“*+Swoppy’: Or, The Adventures of a 
YWankee Boy.’ By Nat UrRver. 

«*Trap-door Tom.” 

“Jim Jeffs; Or, The Mystery of the House 
by the River.’’ By Nyrm Ruasr, 

«* Left to Himself.”” By Commopors Au-Loox, 

“The Pearl of the Sahara; Or, The Ad- 
ventures of Two American Boys.” By 
Commopore Rosy. 

“Hal Harkforward and Tom Tallyho’s 
Schooldays.” By Bracesrings Hemyye (Jack 


Harkaway). 
Sold by all newsdealera Price 5 cents a copy; $2503 
year, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place. New York, 
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Genera Hancock —‘ 





PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED, 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER IOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR, WAR 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER, 

For Sale by all Grocers, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOU R MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 


NIGOLL : TAILOR. 


Fall and Winter Styles 


NOW READY. 








ELECTRIC LIGHS used in BOTH STORES, 


620 BROADWAY, 


AND 
139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement 
SENT BY MAIL, _ 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
7 KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
ss Constipation and Piles. 


a R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, ‘In cases 
of Bidens Hrentien | ithas acted likeacharm. It 
bad cases of Piles, and has 

oy 
Vt., says, “It is 
Atter — years FV erent 


Costiveness it com- 
* has done fone wonders - or me tn eon one 4 
ings severe Liver and ciple ie 


“aa Wat 


Suonmnsth bepenshonsven me UWE the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at tho same time. 
Because It cleanses the oyete of 
the poisonous humors that evelope 
4 in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lou SUONSES, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, orin Rheumatiom, Neuraigia 
a and nervous disorders. 
-wo 
Lp i Wi ces & ez eee com. 
* Scotties wit mchoda qts of medicine. 


TRyirTr Now : 
Ts ter Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 


mise gare 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprstor, 
* : 2 (Will send post paid.) 


Burlington, Vt. 








AND NOT 
: ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 
by Watchmakers, By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 








hine } Habit Cured in 10 


No, gentlemen, this claim business is a thing of the dead past ; 


TWINES AND 


culars free. J.Brrca & Co. ,38 Dey St.,N. Y: 
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NO CHANCE FOR “REBEL CLAIMS.” 
the Government can't recognize any claims in the inte 











IN CASES OF CHOLERA, Brown's — does Good. Frederick Brown, Philadelphia, 1822, «+ 








F [SI aD RM EN! 
NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


ddl Send for Price-List, naming your County and 1 State, 


14 STOP ORGANS 


S & Oct, Coupler, 4 
Set Reeds, BOG 
Pianos $125 and upwards, sent on trial. Catalogue 
tree, Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION ! 


The CLARIONETTO, A new musical In- 
strument—pertect substitute forthe Clarionet; 
valuable addition to Bands and Orchestras} 

splendid accompaniment to the voice; can be 
ayed in any key (flats, sharps or minors); it 
requires no skill, Any one can play it. Can 
play any tune. Sent in a ~~ French 


embossed case, lined with ¥ rm 


oerocco 
with full insteuotnny,. Oui" coe, cts., 


stamps or silver. N 
Box4 9 N.Y, 


I use the CLARIONETTO in my ee. a poeta and 
can say it is a truly wonderful invention and a marvel of 
simplicity and cheapness.—Prof. Jas, Jones, Painesville, O, 

LB y fy of Meriden, Cty says: ‘I have earned as 
high as sxven poLtans per evening with the CLARI- 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE ON ETTO, playing for dances.” 


The Bicycle has proved itsell to bea Prof. Guimmn, of Dansville, Ky., Musical Institute, says : 
permanent, practical roa vehicle, and Your CLARIONETTO 13 all that yeu claim for it. Send 
«the number in daily use is rapidly in- [Mention this paper.] 
creasing. Professional and business 
men, seekers alter health or pleasure, 
all join in bearing witness to its merits, 


Send 3c, stamp for catalogue with price 
list and full information. J 
THE POPE MFG. c0., 59 Summer St., , Boston, Mass. N. Y. Central & Hudson Ri ark. R. 
THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
a Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
tates cme White Hose sng 

See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON, 
IN THE HOMES Pe a pega C. B, MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 


INMAN ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


For QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL, 
NOTICE.—The steamers of this line take Lieutenant 
Maury’s lane routes at all seasons of the year. 
CITY OF RICHMOND....... Saturday, October 9, 9 A.M. 
CITY OF CHESTER........Saturday, October 16, 3 P.M, 
CITY OF BRUSSELS.,.....Thursday, October 21, 7 A: M. 
CITY OF BERLIN... .-cccrs Saturday, October 30, 2 P.M. 


EGGLESTON SENSIBLE TRUSS. 
Made on new principles. Send for Cir- 
eulars. Seglesten ‘Sram, Chleage, Il. 
CITY OF MONTREAL....Thursday, November 4, 6 A.M. 
From Pier 37, North River, foot of Charlton St, 


FIRM’S 
' Cabin, $80 and . pg meee an favorible 
“rms, Steerag 8 Jrafts at 13l rates, 
Can for Explosive ng prs a al anabine cna betarenins amid- 
® ships. 
Fluids. 


These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 31 and 33 Broadway, New York, 
PATENTED JAN. 21st, 1879. 
Pp, O, Box 4272, New York. 


G, A. FAULK, 105 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
L. H. PALMER, 3 Old State House, Boston, 
KHOR SALE, 


tHE COUNTRY HOME OF 
THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ., 
SARATOGA, 











A History of every Administration from Washington | 
to the present time. includes much Personal and 
Private history never before published. Agents 
wanted. For full description address the Publishers, 
Bravery & Co., 66 North Fourth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Consisting of 62 acres, situated on LAKE and 


extending back to Lake Lonely. 

The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 

The stable, finished in fine woods, has six box-stalls. 

Finely appointed billiard-room, and three handsomely fur- 
nished sleeping-rooms over coach-house. 

Gardener’s cottage. 

Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants. 

The furniture, steam-yacht, sail and row boats, French 
omnibus, etc., will be sold with the place. 

Apply to 

HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine Street ; or, 


[Ocroser 16, 1880. 


rest of persons who were in rebellion.” 


———— 


AT Stewart & Co. 


Are now exhibiting the Largest and 
Most Varied Collection of 


REAL INDIA SHAWLS 


Ever shown in this Market, 
including 

Valley Cashmeres, Punjaubs, 

Umritzers, Deceas, Bombays, 
ETC., ETC. 

Novel Colorings and Designs, Also 

an Extensive Assortment of 

Beaver, Velvet, Camels’ Hair, 

French Broche 
and Imitation India 


SHAW LS 


Of Every Quality. 


PRICES EXCEPTIONALLY LOW. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
MALBIE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLE, 
PENs. 


Pencils, Holders,Cases,etc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for sale by First-class Dealers in U. 8. 


PRESS prints 
010 cards, ag 
Ce Your Ow $4) Pri sizes $e work, 


ld or young. Great moneysaver, A paying ines 
anywhere for all or spare time. Send two stamps for a 
catalogue of allsizes Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, &e., 
to the Manufacturers KELSEY, &0.. Meriden, Conn. 


The Autumn Fashions just neied from Paris, 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL, 


THE 


Acknowledged Fashion Periodical of the 
Country. 

















This popular periodical has now entered on its Eight. 
eenth Volume; it will be especially notable for the com- 

pleteness of its fashion reports, always earlier and more 
Poliable than those of any similar publication; the beauty 
of its art illustrations; the excellence and variety of its 
serial and short stories, and the comprehensiveness and 
interest of its miscellaneous articles. 

Every effort will be made to surpass, if possible, the 
high standard ot merit which the paper long since at- 
tained, and to render the Lapy’s Journal not only in- 
dispensable in every household, but the recognized 
arbiter of Fashion throughout the Western World, 


Accurate Reports and Illustrations of the Prevailing 
Fashions at Home and Abroad. 


16 PAGES, WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


The literary contents comprise Brifliant Sorials, 
attractive Short Stories, Sketches of Life, Character and 
Scenery, Fashion and Society Gossip, ete, ., etc. Its art 
and other miscellaneous engravings are selected with a 
view to variety, interest and beauty. 

Pablished every Friday. Price 10 cents, at all news- 
dealers’. Annual subscription, $4, postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 








OPIUM: ays. No “ till Cured. 
Dad. STEPHE banon, Ohio 





V. K. STEVENSON, 25 Pine St., and 661 Fifth Av. 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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PRESIDENT HAYES IN CALIFORNIA. 
HE visit of President Hayes and party to the 
Pacific slope has been attended by hearty 
demonstrations of satisfaction by the populace every- 
where. The popular reception of the distinguished 
visitors in San Francisco was especially cordial. 
The population of the city turned out en masse to 
welcome the chief magistrate of the nation. Flags 
were displayed from ali the buildings, public and 
private, and the principal streets were gayly deco- 
rated with bunting. The President was escorted to 
the Palace Hotel by a procession of militia and civic 
societies, the streets being densely thronged. The 
decorations of the Palace were superb, In the court- 
yard the most prominent feature was a large golden 
star, twenty-two feet in diameter, suspended from 
the centre of the roof, from between the points of 
which were extended six wide streamers of red, 
white and blue, reaching to the sides and corners 
of the yard, the corner ones falling below the second 
floor, Between the second and fifth floors, on the 
four sides of the quadrangle, were placed shields, 
25 by 12, bearing the names of four Pacific States and 
Territories, bordered with evergreens and sur- 
rounded with flags, the 
one on the north side 
being mounted with a 
large American eagle. 
The two largest of the 
flags surrounding each 
of these shields meas- 
ured thirty-six feet in 
length. The balustrades 
of the sixth, fifth, fourth, 
and third floor galleries 
were tastefully relieved 
with stars of silver and 
gold and shields, between 
which were entwined 
long stringers of ever- 
greens, Dependent from 
the second floor were 
nineteen vari-colored Ve- 
netian banners, on whith 
were the names of the 
Presidents of the United 
States, the name of * Ru- 
therford B, Hayes”’ oc- 
cupying the post of hon- 
or; on either side tho 
names “ Lincoln’? and 
**Grant,’’ and opposite, 
the names ‘ Washing- 
ton,’’ ‘‘ Adams,’’ ‘‘ Jeffer- 
son.’’ Between the col- 
umns, separating tho 
arches of the courtyard 
proper, were flags of all 
nations, loaned by the au- 
thoritiesof the Navy-yard, 
bearing shields, with the 
names of the principal 
cities on the Pacific coast 
and stands of ancient 
battle-axes, The arches 
themselves were draped 
and festooned with cur- 
tains of a rich gold color, 
falling in graceful folds, 
with a blue tassel in the 
centre, On the west side, 
directly facing the en- 
trance, were two large 
and costly silk flags of 
the Stars and Stripes, 
thrown back and show- 
ing in the centre a large 
portrait of President 
Hayes, On the pavement 
surrounding the drive. 
way and at the several 
doorways were set large 
stands of palmsand ferns, 
The suite of rooms oc- 
cupied by the President 
and family were num- 
bered 119, and were situ- 
ated on the second floor 
of the hotel. They were 
four in number, being 
parlor, dining-room, and 
two sleeping apartments, 
all of which were fur 
nished especially for this 
event. The parlor was 
especially elegant in its 
appointments, It wWwas 
furnished in ebony and 
gold, and the furniture 
was covered with maroon 
satin. The floral decora 
tions were at once ele- 

gant and unique, , 
The President, having 
visited the _ principal 
points in California list 
week, proceeded to Ore- 
gon, where he was wel 
comed with processions, 
illuminations, etc., in all 
the towns through which 

he passed. 


IRON MINING IN 
TENNESSEE. 


HE most abundant 
and valuable miner- 
als of Tennessee are coal, 
iron and copper. The tron 
industry, with which we 
have to deal at present, 
springs primarily from 
four distinct belts or 
areas. The eastern belt 
stretches across the east- 
ern part of the State, at 
the base.of the border 
range of mountains, ex- 
tending into Virginia on 
the northeast and Geor- 
gia on the southeast; the 
drystone belt skirts the 
east base of. the Cumber- 
land table-land, extend- 
ing beyond the limits of 
the State on the northeast 
and southeast; the Cum- 
berland table-land beit is 
co.extensive with tho 
great coal-fleld; and the 
western belt crosses the 
the State north and south, and lics mainly between 
the Central Basin and the Tennessee River. 

While the State has been in the fullest possession 
of advantages for making iron, in the abundance, 
cheapness and contiguity of ore and of fuel, the 
industry has been greatly retarded by the want of 
adequate means Of transporting either the ore or 
the iron to markets. To-day iron-working is thriv- 
ing as never before, because of the extension of the 
vast railroad system of the State; and yet all that 
is being done is but a small percentage of the re- 
sults that may be achieved when the facilities of 
transportation aro still further increased. So 
learned an authority as Commissioner Killebrew is 
quite sanguine that with close connection with 
Nashville, with a prospect of a navigation of the 
Tennessee River from Knoxville to its mouth, and 
on the completion of the canal around the Muscle 
Shoals, the time is not far distant when the various 
deposits will be worth many millions of dollars. A 
special advantage of these ores over most ores is 
their adaptability for steel-making. All analyses 
heretofore made of the ores of the Western iron belt 
show them to be lowin phosphorus and sulphur, 
and, indeed, the ores found in Stewart County show 
no sulphur, and only 16-100 to 24-100 of phosphorus. 
Long before the war, these ores were used in the 
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manufacture of the best steel used in the South. 
A short time ago a heavy iron dealer of Pittsburgh, 
Pa,, visited Tennessee to examine into her min- 
eral wealth, and to ascertain the point nearest Nash- 
ville where iron ore abounded in the greatest quan- 
tities. He was taken to Hickman County, sixty 
miles distant from Nashville. Attaining the top of 
a mountain-mass of iron one beholds, as far as the 
eye can reach, one vast, inexhaustible bed of iron of 
incalculable value. Upon reaching the point indi- 
cated the Pittsburgher grew fairly enthusiastic with 
the scene that lay stretched out before him. Said 
he, as he lifted his hat in the warmth of his admira 
tion, ‘* I have visited the iron regions of Champlain, 
I have been to the ore-banks of Lake Superior, I 
have stood on the Iron Mountain of Missouri, but I 
declare to youthat I see here around me more iron 
ore than can be found in al three of those places,’’ 
Asa rule, the plateaus are well wooded, and many 
of the streams afford good working-power. 

Our illustrations show the methods of mining and 
manipulating the ore at Carter’s Furnace, near 
Knoxville, where the latest advancements in the in- 
dustry may be witnessed. In the other belts men- 
tioned, the same enterprise is now displayed, 
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OF PRESIDENT HAYES AND PARTY TO SAN FRANCISCO — THE FLORAL DECORATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S PARLOR 


IN THE PALACE HOTEL,— FROM 


DAVIS ISLAND DAM. 
A GREAT GOVERNMENT WorK AT PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

IMUHE subject of the improvement of our Western 

rivers has for many years occupied the attention 
of the General Government, The Mississippi, with 
its two principal tributaries, the Ohio and the Mis- 
souri, forms a system that, for the transportation of 
products of the central part of the United States, is 
unequaled, These streams, unlike most of the 
rivers of the Atlantic coast, have their periods of 
high and low water extending over greater or less 
lengths of time, and varying from two or three days 
to as many months. The Ohio during high water is 
a mighty river, having at its beginning a breadth of 
a thousand to twelve hundred feet, with a depth of 
twenty-five feet or even more, and moving with a 
velocity of! seven or eight miles an hour. Again it 
is a mere brook, reduced in places to a width of less 
than two hundred feet and to a depth of less than 
one foot. 

These periods of low water greatly interfero with 
the value of the river as a highway. Their duration 
is very uncertain, and frequently, when water is 
most needed, it stays longest away. Owing to these 
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periods of low water, one great point aimed at in 
the construction of vessels to navigate the Ohio is 
the greatest lightness of draught consistent with 
carrying capacity. The necessity for this is at once 
apparent when it is known that a depth of five feet 
of water doves not exist during one-half of the year 
on the upper river. Steamboats are all flat-bot- 
tomed and are all high-pressure, since low-pressure 
boats would require additional weight of machin- 
ery. The boats on the upper river can be run with 
profit on as little as three feet of water, but every 
additional inch is so much gained. 

The steamboats, however, do but a very small 
part of the transportation, especially of anything 
like bulky articles, This sort of material is carried in 
barges, several of which are put together in a single 
tow. These tows are, however, very different from 
those with which most of our readers are familiar 
on the Hudson River. Here the tow-boat is placed 
at the stern of the tow, and acts as a huge rudder 
to guide the mass of barges in front. The barges 
are all fastened to each other and to the tow-boat in 
such a way as to form a compact and rigid mass, 
None of the barges have rudders, all the steering 
being done by the boat. Asa general rule the boat 
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steers by backing and throwing herself from side to 
side in order to let the current act on one side of the 
tow or on the other, as circumstances may require. 

There are four classes of barges: 

First. The coal-barge proper, Which is 125 feet 
long, 25 feet wide and 7 feet deep, drawing, when 
loaded, about 6 feet. These barges are rectangular 
in shape, but have a rake at each end 80 as to make 
them somewhat easier to tow. These vessels carry 
about 11,000 bushels, or nearly 425 tons of coal at a 
time. 

Second, The coal-boat, which is 165 feet long, 26 
feet wide and 9 feet deep, drawing, when loaded, 
about 8 feet. These vessels are simply huge boxes 
built without much strength, and are intended to 
take out only one load of coal, and then to be broken 
up at the end of their trip and sold for the timber 
they contain, They carry about 20,000 bushels, or 
770 tons of coal. 

Third. The flat, which is generally 80 feet long by 
16 wide by 4 deep, 

Fourth. The model barge, shaped somewhat like 
a canal-boat, from which it differs in this, that it 
bas a bow at each end and tows equally well either 
way. 

The great bulk of the material carried by river 
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sixty millions of bushels go down the river every 
year. This amounts to more than two million tons. 
The principal coal shipments for the year are in 
February, March, April and May, because it is 
mostly in these months that the river is high 
enough to lot the coal tows go out. The Summer is 
the season for low-water, extending from about 
July ist to nearly the middle of November, with one 
or two spasmodic rises during that period. During 
the last season, from the middle of May to the 
middle of November, there was one rise sufficient 
to take out the coal, This occurred towards tho 
end of July and lasted but three days. From the 
llth of September to the 13th of November naviga- 
tion was wholly suspended, the water being so low 
that no sort of vessel could run. 

The length of the low-water season is the great 
obstacle to the usefulness of the river as a highway. 
This acts in two ways. First, a large amount of 
capital is invested in vessels lying idle and bring- 
ing in no compensation; and second, great delays 
are caused by vessels being run aground while the 
river is falling, and having to wait until the water 
rises sufficiently to let them off. Another obstacle 
is the bars that are found at many points. These 
are shoal places and bear 
somewhat the same re- 
lation to the river that 
grades do to a railroad. 
The capacity ofa railroad 
is that of its steepest 
grade; the capacity of a 
river is that of its short- 
est bar. 

For fifty years the Gov- 
ernment has given moro 
or Jess attention to, and 
Spent more or less money 
for, improving the Ohio, 
Up to the present timo 
everything done has been 
of a temporary nature 
and calculated to afford 
but little relief. Wing- 
dams and dikes have 
been built, and channels 
around somo islands 
have been closed, divert- 
ing the water into the 
main channel on tho 
other side. These at- 
tempts at improvements 
were carried on as a rulo 
ina desultory sort of way. 
The sums appropriated 
by Congress were not 
sufficient to do any real 
good. In some cases work 
had to be begun with ap- 
propriations insufficient 
to finish the structure, 
which, being left incom- 
plete at the end of ono 
season, would be so in- 
jured by the ico and 

floods of the Winter and 
Spring as to make it ne- 
cessary to rebuild a good 
part of it during the next 
Summer. 

Not until the Winter of 
1873-74 Was anything done 
that could bo said to look 
towards a permanent sys- 
tem of improvement for 
the river. At that time a 
board of engineer officers 
was organized for the 
purpose of examining 
and reporting on an ad- 
justable chute invented 
by the Hon. Felix R, 
Brunt, of Pittsburgh. 
The models and drawings 
sent to the board were 
very incomplete, and 
from this cause it was un- 
able to give an intelligent 
report on the subject. In 
the course of the investi- 
gation the board was 
gradually led to the con- 
sideration of various sys- 
tems that had been in use 
among the French en- 
gineers for the past fifty 
years or more, The work 
involved in all this was 
enormous. The accounts 
and descriptions were 
contained in various of- 
ficial reports and doen- 
ments covering many 
years. All these had to 
be collected and trans- 
lated and compared, to 
try to determine tho sys- 
tem best adapted for the 
purpose, In the Spring 
of 1874 Lieutenant Ma- 
han, of the Corps of En- 
gineers, was especially 
assigned to this work un- 
der the orders of Colonel 
Merrill. He assisted in 
the preparation of many 
articles on this subject. 

After careful considera- 
tion and a comparison of 
all the systems then in 
use in France, so far as 
auy knowledge of them 
could be obtained from 
official documents, the 
Board recommended the 
adoption of the system 
known as the Chauvine 
wicket dam. This seemed 
to offer the best means 
for a thorough and per- 
manent improvement of 
the river. This dam is 
. the invention of a very 
celebrated French engli- 
neer, M, Chauvine, and 
has been in use in France 
for nearly thirty years. 
It is composed of a num- 
ber of sections four feet 
wide from centre to cen- 
tre. An interval of four 
inches is left between the 
sections. Each section is 
formed of four principal 
parts, one being of wood 
and the others of iron, The wooden part is called 
the panel, and consisis of two heavy upright pieces, 
or stiles, thirteen feet long, twelve inches wide, and 
eight inches thick. These form the sides of the 
panel, and are securely framed together by means 
of four short, heavy rails. These stiles and rails 
form the skeleton of the panel, which is completed 
by having some two-inch planks firmly fastened to 
the frame. On the back and at the centre of each 
stile is fastened a cast-iron journal-box, in which 
are engaged the journals of the first principal pieco 
of iron called the horse. The horse is composed of 
two upright and four horizontal pieces. Of the lat- 
ter, the two at the top and bottom project sufficiently 
beyond the uprights to leave and to be turned down 
to form a journal; the remaining two are simply 
riveted to the uprights, and are merely braces or 
stiffeners. The top horizontal piece, in addition to 
the two journals at the end, has a third heavy jour- 
nalinthe middle, on which is fastened the second 
principal of iron called the prop. The journals of the 
lowest horizontal are each placed in a pillow-block, 
which is firmly fastened to a sill in the floor of the 
dam. The horse can revolve about the lower jour- 
nals, and the panel can swing on the journals at the 
head of the horse. The prop extends from the head 
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of the horse to the fourth iron plece called the hurter, 
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This is is a heavy step, or shoulder of cast-iron, 
against which the lower end of the prop resis. The 
hurter is firmly imbedded in the floor of the dam, 
and is the support of the entire system, Besides the 
pleces mentioned above, there are certain secondary 
parts which are also important for the successful 
working of the dim, 
trip-bar and its appurtenances, The slide is a piece 
of cast-iron extending beyond the hurter, and so ar- 
ranged that the prop, when the wicket falls, shall 
go into a certain position from which itis sure to 
rise into its proper place in front of the hurter 
when the wicket is raised, The trip-bar, as its name 
implies, is used for tripping the props, or, in other 
words, removing them from the hurters, and thus 
taking away the supportof tho wickets, which are 
then thrown down by the pressure of the water 
against them, The dam is called movable because 
it can bo either raised or lowered, In the former 
case it holds the water back in a pool in the samo 
way as a fixed dam, and in the Jatter, it allows tho 
water to pass over it, leaving the river free to navi- 
gation, 

For convenience of handling, the dam is divided 
into three parts: First, the navigable pass; second, 
the low weir; third, the high weir. Each of theso 
parts has a very firm foundation of masonry, to 
which are fastened the ril's and other parts that 
must be held securely in place. The highest point 
of foundation of the pass is two feet below low 
water, that of the low weir is at the level of low 
water, that of the high weir is three feet above low 
water. A pier is placed between the pass and the 
low weir and another between the low and ‘ilgh 
weirs, 

With a dam of this sort it is very easy to maintain 
a constant depth of six feet above low water at the 
head of the pool, This can be done whether the 
river be on the rise or on the fall. 

Suppose, for example, that the dam is up and the 
pool filled. News is received that a rise is coming 
from some of the rivers that enter the Ohio above 
thedam, The dam-tender knows about when the 
rise will reach the work, and whether it will be 
great enough to give six feet above low water or not. 
He makes his preparations to meet the rise, and 
gives constant attention to his water gauge. So soon 
as the river begins to rise at the dam, he opens one 
or two wickets of the high weir, and, as the water 
comes up, he opens another and another, until 

_ finally the whole weir is opened. If the river still 
continues to rise, he ‘gradually opens the low weir 
in the same manner as he did the other. After this 
the navigable pass is opened if necessary. When 


the pass is open, vessels drawing six feet can pass | 


the work with perfect safety. 

When the rise has passed and the river has fallen 
a little below six feet, the dam-tender begins to raise 
the wickets of the navigable pass, and, as the water 
continues to fall, he gradually raises the wickets of 
the low weir and afterwards those of the high weir. 

In cases of emergency, the whole dam may be 
thrown down in about ten minutes, but this is very 
dangerous because it lets loose an enormous volume 
of water that may do untold damage in the pool 
below. 

As the raising and lowering of the dam depends 
entirely upon the movements of the river, it can 


easily be seen that there are times when cach opera- | 


ation would be exceedingly slow, and, in fact, one 
may not be entirely completed before the other 
would have to be begun. 

When the dam is up and the pool formed, there is 
a great difference of level between the water above 
the dam and that below. In order to overcome this 
a lock is needed. The locks of the Ohio have to be 
adapted to the commerce of the river, and are, 
therefore, very large. The one belonging to “the 
Davis Island Dam is 600 feet long and 110 feet wide 
in the clear, giving an area of 66,000 square feet, or 
a little more than an acre and a half. This lock 
will allow a tow-boat, ten barges and two flats to 
pass through at a time. This arrangement is of 
the utmost importance, because it is a matter of a 
great deal of time, and therefore of expense, to break 
up and put together again one of these large tows. 
In order to make them secure and rigid, the barges 
have to be firmly lashed together and to the tow- 
boat with lines and chains. From this some idea 
can be formed of the amount of time that would be 
needed to undo all these fastenings, to pass thé tow 
through the lock by two or three barges ata time, 
and then to assemble it below the lock, as would be 
necessary were its dimensions less than they are. 

On account of the great size of the lock several 
special features have appeared, and in these it 


These are the slide and the | 


differs very much from the ordinary canal lock, In 
the first place tho mitre-gates generally used for 
tocks would not answer at all, as they would be too 
heavy and unwieldy. The one adopted for this lock 
is best likened to an ordinary Howe truss bridge 
laid on its sido in such a position as to place the 
bottom chord down-stream and the top chord up- 
| Stream. The deck, or floor, of the bridge forms the | 
face of the gate and prevents the water from pass- 
ing through. The dimensions of the gate are 118 
feet of length, 13 feet 6 inches of breadth, and 15 
feet of height. The length is made so great in order 
that it may have a bearing of four feet on each wall. 
| The recesses, into which the gates must be run 
| when they are put out of the way, are 120 feet long, or 
two feet more of length than has the gate, The width 
of the recesses is fifteen feet. As there will fre- 
quently be times when for a considerable period the 
water will stand still in these recesses, a deposit of 
| greater or less amount will be formed. Some means 
lo remove this must be had. The simplest way of 
doing this is to let the water cut the deposit out, To 
| this end the lock has been so arranged that the 
water in entering the lock must pass through the 
upper recess, and in leaving it must pass through 
the lower recess, The floors of the recesses have a 
| very steep slope from the up-stream to the down- 
stream side in order to assist the scouring effect of 
the water, ‘The head of water acting will never be 
less than six feet, consequently it will have a great 
| force in passing through the recesses, a force great 
| enough, in all probability, to cut away any ordinary 
| deposit, 
Let us now trace the water in its passage from the 
| upper to the lower pool, From the upper pool it 
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goes through the upper gate recess; thence it passes 
by means of seven openings 4 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter into the filling culvert, This culvert isa large 
| arched subterranean gallery 9 feet wide and 13 feet 
high to the highest point of the inside of the arch. 

It lies behind the entire length of the lower wall of 

the upper recess, and then turning sharp to tho | 
| right, it follows the land wall for a distance of 250 | 

feet, Inthe land wall are built ten openings 3 feet 
| wide by 3 feet 6 inches high, through which the 
; Water passes from the filling culvert intothe lock 
| chamber, From here it passes through the lower 
| recess, and by means of seven openings, exactly 
| Similar in size and location to those in the upper 
recess, into the emptying culvert, whence it passes 
| into the lower pool. 
| ‘The land wall, including the walls of the gate re- 
| cesses, has a development of 1,170 feet, and contains 
about 6,000 yards of masonry. The river wall is 
nearly 690 feet long, and will contain, when finished, 
about 4,000 yards of masonry. 
The gate, as has been already explained, is an 
immense structure running on seven pairs of wheels 
| across the lock chamber, As can bo easily seen, it 
| Will be impossible to move the gate across the lock 
| if there be any current, because if one end of the 
gate were unsupported the current would have such 

a leverage against it that it would either be thrown 

out of its place or be broken. In order to make 

it possible to move one gate when the other is in its 
| recess, a@ small movable dam is built across the 
| head of the lock, When a rise comes and it is de- 
| sired to leave the lock open, one of the gates is re- 
moved into its recess under shelter of the other. 
| The small movable dam is then put up. This holds 

the current back and makes still water below it. 
| The remaining gate is then opened and afterwards 
| thedam is thrown down, In like manner, when the 

rise goes down the dam is put up, and one of the 
| gates is closed, The dam is then laid down out 
of the way. 

It might be asked, Why cannot the lock-gates bo 
| left closed during the rise? ‘The objection to this is 

because the dock, projecting as it does 130 feet into 
the river, would cause a very strong set of the cur- 
rent into the right bank just below the lock, and it 
would be well to avoid this, Again, the scouring 
effect of the current passing through the lock is 
very great, and, during the time of a rise the de- 
posits that may form there at other times can be 
cleared out, 

Much opposition has been raised to this work, but 
it has mainly come from those who do not wish to 
give up their chances of speculating in coal. The 
profits in coal are enormous, if the period of low 
water should extend over a considerable time, For 
example, the ordinary price for coal in Cincinnati 
is from 8 to 10 cents a bushel; but last year, on ac- 
count of the long dry season, it went up to 40 and 50 
cents, An advance of 30 cents per bushel on a barge 








of coal represents a clear profit of $3,300 for any 


dealer who has it on hand, 
in Pittsburgh have offices in Cincinnati. The num- 
ber of these shippers is now only about ten or 
twelve, because, with the river as it is, a very large 
capital is required to enter the business, After each 
run of coal these large shippers go to Cincinnati 
and to other points and make a pool regulating the 
price of coal. This improvement will make the 
river navigable during the entire year, and the 
supply of coal constant, It will also place the small 
operator on a par with the great, and the coal trade, 
instead of being speculative, will become a legiti- 
mate business. 

The coal interest, large as it is, represents but a 


| small part of the value of the commerce of the 


river. The best data available place the value of 
the commerce of the Ohio at something more than 
Of this the value of the 
coal shipped annually is but three per cent,, or 
$6,000,000, and yet the large coal-dealers wish to 
arrest the only improvement that will permanently 
benefit the entire Ohio Valley. So far they have 
fought hard and have been defeated, The Govern- 
ment has spent a large amount on this work, and it 
is not likely to let that go to waste 


THE NEW INDIANA STATE HOUSE. 


N Tuesday, September 28th, the corner-stone of 
( the new State House of Indiana was laid at In- 
dianapolis with appropriate ceremonies, under the 
auspices of the State officers and State House Com 
misgioners, ex-Governor Hendricks delivering the 
oration. Our view is from a drawing by Edwin 
May, the architect, and is in perspective from the 
northeast corner of Washington and Tennessee 
Streets, embracing the principal Washington Street 
facade and every part of the dome, showing in bold 
relief all the east wing or Tennessee Street front. 
The building, which will be in the Corinthian style 
of architecture, will present a massive yet elegant 
appearance, and will take rank with the finest 
structures in the West. 

The architect's estimate of the cost of the new 
capitol at the time the Commissioners accepted the 
plan was $1,721,911.61, and the experts’ estimate 
$1,792,791.71. The cost of construction is limited to 
$2,000,000 by the State House Act, and the Commis- 
sioners requested architects to keep their estimates 
inside of $1,800,000, 

The dimensions are: South and north fronts, 185 
feet; east and west fronts, 492 feet; centre, east to 
west, 282 feet by 118 feet in width; height of dome, 
234 feet; diameter, 72 feet; height of east and west 
fronts, 100 feet; south and north fronts, 92 feet. 
first story, 18 feet 6 inches; second story, 19 feet; 
Representatives’ Hall, 48 feet; Senate Chamber, 48 
feet; Supreme Court-room, 40 feet; third story, 16 
feet 6 inches, 

The entire business departments of the State will 
be on the first floor, which include offices for the 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor of State, Trea- 
surer of State, Attorney-General, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Board of Agriculture, Clerk 
of Supreme Court and Adjutant General. The 
Ropresentatives’ Hall, 70 by 70 feet; court room, 50 
feet 6 inches by 57 feet 6 inches; law library, 30 feet 
6 inches by 56 feet 8 inches; library, 44 feet by 56 
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feet 8 inches; and the library, museum and reading- | the United Steliea, 


| press to acknowledge that it has been profuse of 


room, are all on the second floor, with numerous 
necessary ante-chambers, officers’rooms, committee- 
rooms, water-closets, wash-rooms, etc, 

The third story will contain 18 committee-rooms, 
two joint committee-rooms, public gallery to house 
— seating capacity 296; standing room, 150; ladies’ 
toilet-room, two public water-closets, public gallery 
to Senate Chamber—seating capacity, 408; standing 
room, 120, 

Mr. May’s design was selected from a list of 
twenty-four competitors, by the Board of Commis- 
sioners, consisting of James D, Williams, President; 
John Love, Vice-President;.General T. A. Morris, 
Professor John Collett and Hon. I. D. G. Nelson, 
who decided only after a four months’ critical ex- 
amination of the competing plans. . 


PRIMEVAL MAN. 


T the recent meeting of the British Association, 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins lectured upon “ Primeval 
Man.’’ Professor Dawkins, generalizing from the 
distribution of the animai remains found in the 
early tertiary periods, concluded that Europe was 


All the largo shippers |; 


| bility, all progress had been based, 
| of geographical 











then joined to Africa, The evidence found in the 
midpliocene period of the cxistence of the river- 
drift hunter in France, Italy, Spain, Greece, North 
Africa, and also in India, brought us, in his opin- 
ion, face to face in that period with the primitive 
condition of human culture, on which, in all proba- 
The absenco 
limitations already referred to 
would account for the freedom with which tho 
hunter passed to and fro, Subsequently, in the 
cave-men he found the successors of the river-drift 
huntermen of much higher type. He gave of their 
habits the following hypothetical description: They 
dressed themselves in skins and wore gloves not 
unlike those worn at the present time. They wore 
necklaces and oarmilets, and probably pierced their 
ears for the reception of ear-rings for ornamenta- 
tion. They used red raddle, and, indeed, some of 
the practices of the present time might be looked 
upon diatinctly as being survivals, [Laughter.] The 
skins with which they clothed themsclves they 
sewed together with bone-needles, and from the 
sketches they had left behind on bones and pieces 
of skin and the like, it appeared that they were ablo 
to form a distinct idea of the creatures which they 
hunted, the representations thus left probably 
being the trophies of the chase, They were fowlers 
and fishermen, and it was evident from the figures 
of animals which had been discovered that the 
hunters of these times had great facility in repre- 
senting forms of animals on bone; but their at- 
tempts at representing the human form were rude. 
They had also left behind them evidence of the art 
of sculpture. They were ignorant of metals. They 
had no domestic animals. Apparently they wero 
not in the habit of burying their dead. We were 
not aware of what sort of physique they had, 
but there was reason to believe they were most 
closely related to the Esquimaux. They were wholly 
different from the river-drift men. The river-drift 
man was in a state of primeval savagery; the cave- 
man was of a higher type, but in his turn was 
wholly inferior to the farmer, herdsman and mer- 
chant who followed him. We had this proof of the 
deveiopment of the human race in times before 
history began, and it occurred to him they had no 
reason for fixing any limit as to where progress 
would end, his opinion being that man would go on 
increasing in knowledge and improving in the arts 
of civilization until, in perhaps not a very remote 
future, he would be as superior tothe menof 1880 a3 
we were superior to the early hunters and cave-men, 





AMERICAN WHEAT IN RUSSIA. 


1 USSIAN journalists appear (says the London 
» Telegraph) to be painfully exercised by the 
announcement that two American steamers, laden 
with grain, have entered the port of Revel for the 
purpose of discharging their cargoes, a circumstance 
hitherto without precedent in the annals of Russian 
commerce, That Russia would never need to im- 
port cereals from foreign countries has heretofore 
been a firmly established article of popular faith 
throughout the Czar’s dominions, *o rapid, how- 
ever, has been the falling off in productiveness ex- 
hibited in the agricultural districts of the Empire 
that the seemingly im possible has at length come to 
pass, and Northern Russia is importing wheat from 
It is but justice to the Russian 


warnings with respect to the probable consequences 
of slovenly and unintelligent farming, persistence 
in old-fashioned and exploded systems of cultiva- 
tion, reluctance to invest capital in modern agricul- 
tural improvements, absenteeism and other laches 
which have practically disqualified Russian grain- 
growers from competing for foreign custom with 
their transporting rivals, But Russian boyars and 
peasant farmers alike were so immutably possessed 
by the conviction that Russia was the predestined 
granary of Europe that they calmly ignored these 
salutary monitions. They are now stricken with 
amazement and consternation by proof positive, 
such as is afforded by the importation of American 
grain into Revel, that the cereal yields of Northern 
and Central Russia no longer suffice to meet the 
consumptive uirements of the native population. 
Germany, , is giving to America the preference 
over Russia for what grain she finds it necessary to 
import from abroad, on the reasonable grounds that 
the American wheat is at once cheaper and of better 
quality than the Russian. Russian agriculture is 
just now at an extremely low ebb, and its future 
promises to prove even gloomier than the present. 








